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Mr y H Jackson, ma, ies, our ex-Vice-chancellor, and to 
hfr G E Fawcus ua, ies, obe, our Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, for encouragement in vanous ways 
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{Library, and Baba Mohendranath Auddy, of the same Library, 
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The Index has been prepared by Mr Santosb Kumar Ghosh, B A , 
of the Post Graduate Department of our College, who has also 
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them my heartfelt thanks 

Owing to want of some diacnbcal marks, some unfortunate 
mistakes of pnnting have crept m, but as they do not vitiate the 
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With reference to the many imperfections, (and I am fully 
consaous of them), I can only repeat the words of Hemachandia 
“May the noble-minded scholars instead of cherishing ill-feehngs, 
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FOREWORD 


The revival of Indian national life has, almost inevitably, been 
accompamed the growth of histoncal interest in tiie past 
achievements and glories of Bhiiiatavarsa It was the great ment of 
the late Mr Vincent Simth to indicate the many fasanabng 
historical problems that mnst be solved before it became possible 
accurately to delineate as a whole the vicissitudes of Indian 
avilisabon, and he was fortunate enough to live to see the nsmg 
of a sdiool ofyoung Indian Scholars, eqmpped with the skill and 
assidmty necessary for the unravelhng of the tangled skem of the 
development of Indian polity The immediate need is the 
preparation of monographs on diverse aspects of the sulyect, to 
serve as the foundation of a comprehensive and authoritative picture 
of Hmdu Government 

The author of this very interesting treatise on the Clones of 
Magadha has already estabh^ed his capacity for useful work I7 
his valuable monogiaph on the economic condition of ancient India, 
and not only the general reader but also the expert will fiud matter 
for profitable study in his examination of the history of the 
hlagadhan Capitals, of the edicts of Asoka, and of the fate of the 
monastenes of Nllandg and VikiamadilK Much has already been 
wntten on these topics, but even more remains to be done to clear 
up obscunties and ehat the facts, and despite divergence of view 
on not a few pomts, I have much confidence in commendmg these 
lectures as an earnest and able contnbution to an important field 
of study. 

The University of Edmburgh, 

^th A^il, 1924, 


A Bemedale Eeith. 




( XV ) 


The HotiUe Str Md, Eikhriddin, Mudster J^ueatiott, 
Bihar and Orissa, in introduang ihe Vhmrsity Seader, 
observed ' — 

"Gentlemen, 

“We have met here tbu evemng to hear the first of the senes 
of interestiog lectures to be ddivered bj Prof J N Samaddar on 
“The Glones of Magadha” Prof. Samaddar, our University 
Reader, reqmres no introduction whatever to yon He has been 
with us for over a decade and dnimg this penod he has proved 
hims elf a keen scholar of Archseology and Economics and a success- 
ful Professor with his students mvanably obtammg manmum marks 
in his sulqect at the falsest examination of our University As a 
Professor he has also been deservedly popular, sympathetic towards 
his students and able to kmdle in them high aspirations. 

Year before last he was umtedby the Umversity of Calcutta 
to ddiver a course of lectures on the economic condition of 
Anoent India. These lectures, whidi have been published by that 
Umversity, have been very wdl recmved throughout the world I 
have read these lectures and also the remarks made by great 
scholars and saenbsts of England, Rcance, Germany, Italy and 
America, and every one of them has highly spoken of his work 
For a maiden work and a new-comer, this must have been very 
gratifying to him as It has been to us, bis friends, and I take this 
opportumty to congratulate hnnpubhdy,whidi I have already done 
m pnvate, for his erudite work 

Followmg the Calcutta Umversity, His excellent^ the Chan- 
cellor, on the recommendation of the Senate of our University, 
aj^iomted him a Reader and I am glad to mform yon that it was 
I who had first suggested his name for the Readership Owmg to 
the financial condition of our Umversity it was not possible to pay 
him the remuneration as a Reader, but Prof Samaddar rose to 
die occasion and agreed to serve without remuneration. 1^11 
be glad if he secures another Readership whidi may be lemunera- 
tne 



( XVI ) 


I have glanced thrcmgh the learned course of lectures which 
he IS going to deliver on “The Clones of Magadha" and I can 
bear testimony to the high standatd of these lectures. Myself a 
man of Magadha, I cannot but feel that he has laid os under an 
obhgabon by laying before us the glones of our dear Province and 
I am sure it will give an impetus to all to improve its condibon, $0' 
that It may again nse to the high posibon it at one bme attained 
I now call upon Prof. Samaddar to commence his lectures.” 




The Glories of Ua^'adha 



The Didarganj Image 

( as St was first found by the author of this book ) 

Frontispiece. 





THE GLORIES OF MAGADHA 


LECTURE I 
The land toe tme m 

■^ejandwe live in, with its two anaent capitdsof 
Giimaja and Falali[nitTa, has a history wfaidi is un- 
doubtedly unique, at any rate, unnvalled, not only in 
India, but perhaps, in the whole world. From what- Immrtance 
ever point of view we study it, it has something to be agadha 
proud of In the domain of spintuahty, it was the centre/' 
of the activities of rehgious leaders like VaidharnSna 
Mahli^ca and Gautama Buddha’ The former, related 
to the royal family of Magadha’, spent a considerable 
portion of bs hfe here, while the all-impoitant moment 
in the career of the Tatlflgata, when the supreme 
knowledge of enhghtenment came to that Great Beuig 
by virtue of winch be atbuned actual Buddbabood 
which made hun one of the saviours of the world, 
occurred m Magadha* This alone would mvest the 
land we live m with unprecedented sanctity, not only 
m the eyes of diose vast imlhons who follow bis teachmgs 
even now, but also of others The Jains held a great 
council at Fatolqnitra, and the two first Buddhist 

1 Two oi the Tlttbankaras can be claimed by this land, the twentieth 
Subrata, being born at Rijglr while Mahlvlra, the greatest of the 
TIrthankaras, though bom at VbisCII, died in Magadha Sthfliabhadra 
was also bom m Magadha J B & 0 R S ,V iS 

2 Mahdvlia was a near relative of BimbisSra's queen, the mother of 
Ajitalatru He died at Fflvfi in the district of Patna 

3 It may be worth mentioning here that Gum Govinda, the Sikh 
leader, was bom at Pafaliputra and bis cradle can still be seen at the 
Sikh temple in this aty. 
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counals* weie hdd in Magadba*, nliile the two 
great' teachers amongst the Buddhists, next to Buddha 
himself, Tissa Moggahputta and Upagupta, flourished 
here. The canons of Buddhism were fixed and laid 
Idown here, while A^vaghofa, the mspirer of Northern 
(Buddhism known as Mah^yamsm, — that Ajvaghosa who, 
(" stands at the staitmg pomt of all the great currents 
that lenewed and transformed Indra, towards the b^m- 
lung of the cbnstian era,” “ poet, musician, preacher, 
iDorahst, philosopher, plajr-wnght," * hailed from 
Magadha*. Althou^ this land had been placed under 
a ban by BrShmanas, it was here that the first histori- 
cal horse-sacnfice was revived and cdebrated with 
appropriate magmficence, tesbfymg to the revival of 
Brahmamcal supremacy* The first economist of India, 
if not of the world, Kautilyaor ChSoak va.' named 
also Visnugupta, was, perhaps, txun in this land, and 
certainly had his school and disaples here, while 
Kfimandaka, who followed in the footsteps of ttie 

1. Tk» Cambridge History of India, 'Vo\ i, p 165 

2. See Mtttit Antiguary, 190B, article by Prof L. De La Valle 
Poussin, 

3. Ibid, l, p. «8 ' 

4 Kanifka took away from Pataliputra A jvagho^ who presided 
at the third Buddhist council held under the auspices of that great king. 
The Early ffistary of India, p ayfi. 

c, “He IS an inventor in all these acts and excels in all , in his 
nchness and vanety he recalls Milton, Goethe, Kant and Voltaire?’, 
Dr. Levi in Ancient India, 

6 , The Early Siiloty of India, p. 900. 

7. For the name, see the Indian Htefoneal Qaarferfy, Vol, I, 
Dr. A. B. Keith is against this In an article m the 5 i>‘ Asutosh 
Memorial Volume, he observes "The proposal to read the 
author's name as Kautalya seems unnecessary. It tests on two recent 
evidence to daim respect on that score, and the lexicographical authority 
is late It IS most natural to suppose that, at sometime or other, it was 
thought unsuitable to allow the derivation of Kautilya from Kutila and 
the form Kauplya was devised in lieu with an appropnate Kutala as its 
source The evidence of early references to the Kautilya including those 
in the Jam texts is clearly decisive m favor of the spelling with 1 .*’ 
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father of Economics, can also be claimed by us. Tbat 
the Science of Economics, mth which is associated the 
Saence of Politics, was systematically stndied here is 
on record, while the Makshharaia testifies to the fact others 
that the imnisteis of hlagadha were learned m the 
Science of Statecraft^ Here Upavarsa and Var;a, 

Pdmni and Pingala’’, Vaiaruchi and Fatanjah’, rose 
to emmence And, if tradition is to be relied on, 

KihdSsa was also a native of Magadha* ' It was m 
this land tbat Aiyabhafta*, the father of saenbfic 
Astronomy, was boin, while it was the home of $sis 
like Chyavana and Dadhichl Long before the historical 
days of Cbandragupta Maoiya, Magadha conld boast of 
powerful monarchs like Brhadradm*, described as hand- 
some, nu^ty, immensely ruh, and matchlessly powerful 
having an army of three AisauAtnts Jarasandba, 
whom no contemporary kmg was able to equal m 
prowess', "blazing forth above the beads of all those 
that wore a crown", is admitted by even the panegyrists 
of his enermes as having robbed all other kmgs of 
their splendour, and whom a host of kings followed* 

1 MahaihUnta, Sabhi, XIX 

2 Pmgala was the Guru of the sons of Bindus&ra and spedally of 
Asaka. 

3 There are so many references m Patafijali to Pfitaliputra that 
one cannot but conclude that a pntion, if not the whole, of his 
dfaisiAarya was written at the Capital Cf Chapter I I5;llla-I23 

4 Tadtan Antiquary. igoS, p 336 The descnplion ^ KilidSsa 
of the king of Magadha in Raghivamla, Canto IV, 31-34 is 
remarkable. 

5 Born in 476 

6 MtthtUhSraia, SabhS, XVtl Cf abo Hartvamia cxvii, 659, The 
eldest Byhadratha founded a famous dynasty in Magadha Twenty-two 
kings of the line are said to have ruled one after another, 

7 IfakUkirala. Sabhft, XIX “All the kings remain obedient to 
him, as all embodied beings remain obedient to the wmd ” Cf abo 
Sabhfi,XIV,XXandXXIi; 

8 Hartvamia Chap xcviii. 
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First pan* At the time of the invasion’ of the Macedonian hero, 
tnottiit . , 

soTereigflity whose very name and fame, fnghtened 

the unconquerable soldiers of Alexander the great', 
while the people of the country were considered as 
the most distuiguished in all India*. The nucleus of 
the first empire in Northern India was formed by 
the SaJunlikas here* , and it was Magadha and Magadha 
alone which could claim sovereignty from Afganisthan 
across the Gintinent eastward to Bengal, and from (he 
Himalayas to the Central Provinces, while the two 
great emperors of Northern India, Ajoka and Samndra 
Gupta, sent then victonons banners from Magadha— one 
to preach to the then civilised world his evangelic mission 
of Love and Dhauma^ the ofiier to conquer fat off lands 
and capitals And long alter, when people were 
forgetting the glones of Magadha, a king of Magadha, 
Dhaimapala, again stretched his proud arms to conquer 
Northern India*. From Magadha went out missionanes 
as evangehsts* of the highest rqmte, medical men for 
the treatment of human beings as well as lower animals, 
and for the establishment of hospitals , while it was_ 
at the capital of Magadha that vivisection was first 
experimented upon for the cure of incurable diseases'. 

I I believe here was the first attempt to establish a paramount 
sovereignty in Northern India It failed, however, to succeed. 
Dr. Keith accepts this view of mine. 

3 McCrindle, dlevonder's Invasion The Magadhan King had 
the reputation of having an army of 2,00,000 foot, 80,000, cavalry, 8,000 
war*cnanats and 6000 elephants 

3, McCrindle, liogasthones, p 66 

4 alun&ka IS the proper reading Vtit, Pargiter, Jounul ofiU 
Sayal Asiatic Soes^y, ipiS. p. 146. 

5 Eptgraphia Indiea, TV. 343. 

6 Madhyantika was sent to Kismlrand Gandhilra, Mahfirak,ita 
was sent to the Vavana or Greek country, MahSdeva Rakjila. 
Dharmarak,ita and MahShdarmarakf ita were sent to southern India, 
Majihima proceeded to the Himalayas, while Sona and Uttara went 
to Sutamabhumi 

7. /. B. & 0 . A 5 ., V, a8. 
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The two very old and widely celebrated residenbal 
universities of India, perhaps of the world, had then Viktamasllfi 
seats in Magadha— NalandS belonging to the age of 
artistic culture and skill, boasting “of a gorgeous and 
Inxunons style of architecture, of a deqp ^hiloso^ical 
knowledge", of profound and learned discussions and 
of rapid progress along the paths of civilisation*, and 
both dioning a standard of culture and education which 
may be emulated by many modem umveisibes From 
both*, teachers went forth to the north and to die east 
to mculcate knowledge, and to both flocked students 
from all parts of Asia to imbbe the highest teachmgs 
of Rehgion and Philosophy It was here that the skill 
of the stone^tter attained perfection and he produced 
modds which, as admitted by the learned author of the 
JEar/y History tf Ittdt^, would be found to be beyond 
the ccaftsmandup of the twentieth century The engi- 
neers and architects of the royal house of Magadha 
could design and construct spacious and lofty edifices, 
throw massive embankments, eqmpped with convement 
slmces* and other apphances of extraordinary engineer- 
ing skill, handle enormous monohtbs,* and pobshthem 
in a way which is stiU unsuipassed, excavate commodious 
dumbers with burnished mtenors which, even to day, would 
dazzle the eyes of all and bmld palaces whiih led 
people to bdieve that those must have been bmlt only 
by superhuman beings and could not have been up- 
reared by human hands*. Not only m and around 
hlagadha, but even m distant lands, skilled artists from 


1 Broadlqr, The BuUhtitie Rtmetns 0} Bthar.J A 5 . A, 1872 

2 Beal, Buiikat Sttarit of ike Wetlern IFarAt, II 170 Both 

in points of endowments and efBciency, Nfilanda can be hv 

many a modem university Vide Lecture V ' 

3. Aieta,p 136 
4 ilegasthena 

m ^luzrfa*'* * expense to uplift a Maurya pillar 

6 Fe-^w^t 
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THE GLORIES OF UAO&DRA 


Condemna- 
tion of 
Magadba 


Magadha were migaged I9 longs^, showing the acme 
of supremacjr the artists had attained m this old land. 
The Magadhan measure was ordered to be used 
the great lawgiver, Manu^. It was Magadha which 
possessed a Government which was better organised than 
the Government of Akbar or Shah Jahan’’. Magadha 
,had a avihsation and culture in its palmy days, equal, 
/if not superior, to that which India attained, eighteen 
or mneteen hundred years later. This fact has been 
admitted by bistonans, and Magadha need not fear any 
comparison in point of histoncal interest with any part of 
India 

Such was Magadha, which was the most famous 
kingdomin anaent India, an^three-fourths of India’s early 
history is the history of Magadha. But this great land, ' 
of which we are speakmg in strains of unbounded ' 
enthusiasm and praise, was regarded with deadly aversion * 
by the Vedic Aryans. The thirbeth Book of the 
Vsjasofuyi Samhiti* enumerating the victims of the 
Purusamedha, makes the god Santa bound to the 
sacrificial stake a Magadha to be dedicated as sacrifice 
to the deity of excessive noise' In the PaflchmtwM 


I Cf. OTwaywia, XL *3. Also Tht Tamils— tSoo years ago. As 
late as the 8th or'gth century A D , a temple-builder had to be taken 
from Magadha for the Central Provinces Sptgrabhta Mica, XI 18& 
The Silimpur inscription was inscribed by a Magadhan artist. Iota, 
Vol. XIII 

3. The weights and measures to be used by the physician are 
expressly enjoinw to be those of Magadha. 

3 V. A. Smith, Aloka, p, 238. 


4, XXX, 5 ,®** 

e. Weber with reference to this asks, "What is to be understoito by 
attirushtal If we take atikrmhfa in the sense of "great nms^, the 
most obvious interpretetion of MBgadha is to understand it with Medatithi 
in Its epic sense as signifying ministrel, son of a VaiBya by a Ksatnra 
Quoting SSyana, Weber says, “Siyanacommenting m the corremoncbng 
the TatU. Sriihmana ni 4 1. explains the word oMwWa 
bv rtwindrfSdrWBW. dedicated to the very blameworthy as tos deity 
Mr Pareiter also in his latest book, Anetent Indtan Afwtonerf 
Tradt^ p. i6i refers to the Migadha as a bard and speaking ol the 
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Brahmantf we aie told that th^ were distinct in cnltuie 
from the Aryans, while in Srauta Sstra there is also a 
condemnataon'of them* In the Attareya AranyaMa the 
pec^e of Magadha are treated as bards*, and, again, 
in the SmWiayttna Aranyaka it was nnusual for a 
BrahSmana to dwell in the temtory of Magadha With 
none of the one hundred and thnty-three Asramedhas 
instituted by Bharata, son of Dusmanta, is associated 
Magadha 

Indeed, all foe eaiher and later Vedic texts displayed 
a marked antipathy towards foe people of Magadha, to 
whom malarial fever was assigned, evidently as a curse. Antipathy 
for foe land was seemingly considered* as not worth Magadha 
hvmg in, as being not withm the pale of Vedic^ 
avihzation Apparently, the country was not in good\ 
repute with foe Vedic people, and a BiShmanahvmg 
then m the Magadha countiy was called Brakmabatiibt 
—a degraded Brahmana* In the Smrh hterature. 


fable which says that the first Sflta and MSgadha came into existence 
at the sacnfice of king Prthu, son of Vena, concludes that the Mogadhas 
were really inhabitants of Magadha, 

1 XVII 16. Cf / A A S, 1913, p. 159 

2 VII, 6 aS Cf Mtyayaua 5 S, XXII 422 

3 II i-l This passage, however, has been diffeienify interpreted 
one class of scholars suggesting an amendment Vmra ISAmAha (t e, 
Vangas and Migadhas two neighbounng peoples) Mahamahopadhyaya 
H P Sastn observes, "for between Banga and Chera or the Dravidian 
people in Chotanagpore, the whole countiy had a tribe called BBgdis '* 

4 AOutna, V 22, 14 Commenting on this. Both in his Ltttraiure 
and history of the Vtdia observes ''The Angas and MSgadhas ate 
tribes in South Bihar and the countiy bordenng it on the west. We 
have thus in this verse two nations situated on the north-west and two to 
the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the maledictions pronounc^ 
on them, to have been hostile or alien tribes, who lived on the borders 
of Brilhmanic idea and to have been beyond its boundaries at the time 
when this incantation was composed " We shall refer to it later on 

5 In one passage only, however, the BrShmana itaihyama 
pratihihtpuira who lived in Magadha was considered as a veiy 
respectable Brahmana (AT Aranyeka, viii, 13} though Oldenbeig 
m his Buidha, p 400, regarded this as unusual— a view accepted by 
Macdonelt and Keith in Vedie /ndox, IL xi6. 
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Magadha was included in the list of countnes migration 
to which was strictly forbidden and a penance was 
necessary for having gone there’ This dishke contmued 
even to (he days of Mann, where Magadha is not included 
1^ the lawgiver in the hst of the Brahmarsi lands. 
Even as late as in the Bhttisva Brahma-Ehania, it is 
mentioned that the people of Magadha would be 
destitute of good manners. And you will be surpnsedj 
to hear that the land of Magadha even now, is under a i 
dislike Bia^anas of MithilS will avoid batog on 

this side of die Ganges on auspiaous occasions. 

It may be mentioned that the name Magadha* is 

I BaudhByaua JOltarmaiiUra I, la 

3. ‘Magadha corresponds, at least in the time of the Buddha to the 
modern District of Gayfi, The inhabitants of this r^on still call it 
Magd, a name doubtless derived from Magadha.*'— Sir George Grierson 
mB R E,V l8z. The boundaries were probably the Ganges to the 
north, the Sone to the west, a dense forest reaching to the plateau of 
^ota Nagpur to the south and Anga to the east” Th» Camiriige 
Btstary af India, Vol I, p I8a. In the map of India, which illustrates 
Mr, Talboy Wheeler's History of these remote times, the territories of 
Magadha are shewn to the south of the nver Gangre, bounded on one 
side by Mithild and on the other by Banga, or Bengal At the time 
of Buddha it contained 8o,ooo villages ( Vtnaya, i 179 ) and was 300 
leagues in circumference i 148, The UahSvagga speaks of Majgadha 
as possessing 80,000 townships, while the king bad an assembly of 
104)00 overseers over these townships S B £., 3CvII, I. In the BhabrS 
Edict, Afeka is styled as the king of Magadha. "The word Bihar 
has m turn served to designate several artificial divisions The 
name onginally belonged to the ancient city, which from its far- 
famed seat of Buddhistic learning was distinguished by the name of 
VihSr. The Muhammadan conquerors of the city extended its name to 
the surrounding countiy, of which it became the capital , and at the time 
of Akbar it came to signify that important portion of eastern India 
compns^ in the seven Sirkars of Mun^r, Champaran, Hajtpur, Saran, 
Tirhut, Rohtas and Bihar This was Subah Bihar Under Bntish rule; 
Sulmh Bihar and Subah Bengal were united under a joint government; 
while the Zila surrounding the capital and which bore its name, was 
divided into Zila Patna and Zila Gaya.” The Buddktshe Remains 
Bihar by A M Broadley, but vide also The Cambmdn History of India 
Vol I. p 57, where in Bihar has been included totb Viddia and 
Magadha “The Mfigadhas who inhabited the Patna and Gaya districts 
of & Bihar are well-known by their name to the|Afjwda , but together 
with their neighbours, the Al^s, in the districts of Monghyr and 
BhSgaipur, they are mentioned in the Athamaiedif'. The Cambridge 
Htstoiy of India, VoU I, p. 309. 
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not actually referred to in the J^gveda The word 
JTtjiaia occurs only in one passage in the $gveda where 
It appears as hostile to the singer The only thing whidi 
the jSgveda mentions about the ^tiatas is their tone, 
whidi die hymnist regretfully mentions as being of no 
use in sacnfice, though he covets them to nse their milk 
for sacnfioal purposes* The tenaJSsiata has been 
used as a synonym for Magadha, and, hence, it has 
been concluded that the Stkatas were a non-Aryan 
people hvuig in the country now known as Magadha 

It may be observed, in passing, that various European Ktkata 
scholars have come to different conclusions tegardmg 
the interpretation of this word E G Zimmer asserted 
that the Ktkataf were a non-Aryan people hving in the 
land latterly known as Magadha. Weber held diat 
these people were Aryans, though at variance with the 
other Aryan tnbes* Indian commentators also have 
different viens Ysska in his ATiruA/a refers to the 
Kxkatas as Imng m non-Aryan land The author of the 
ySi)u J^irsita* identified Ktia(a with Magadha, while 
the commentator Syldhara indenbfied it with Gi^ 

Pradtia 

Closely connected with this question and the early Vistya 
history of Magadha, is the meamng of the term Vratya 
and his occupation and position, for in many ways, he 
was connected with Magadha The name Magadha is 
brought into a significant conneaon with the Vratya in a 
mystic hymn, which has even now, after centunes, not 
been clearly explained In the fifteenth book of the 
Athaniaotia m the so-called Vratya book, the Vratya^ 


1 Gnffith explaining this passage observes, "the cows bestowed bv 
Indra are unprofitable when in the possession of those who do ntt 
worship the Aiyan Gods ’ 

a Ittitan Ztierature Weber’s reasoning that because Mavadho 

I! u **"/ “ •“'1 repute annot 
hold good, for long before the introduction of Buddhism it was in that 


3 Vide nt Rajagrha MihOtyam 

4 Charpenlier saw in the Vratya, the precursois of the Sivaites of 


3 
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IS brought into special relation tnth the fuihschalt and 
m^adht faith, is called his harlot, the mtra (fnend) his 
MSgadha , and similarly, the dawn, the earth ( 7 ), the 
lighting, his harlots, hssa (scorn), the diunder, his 
Magadham “A mote connected account of the Vrityas 
IS found in the Faiifchammstt Srshma^ofUbt Samaveda 
and die Sdttas of that Veda. It is clear that, as then: 
/name suggests, they were persons regarded as outcasts , 
iand ceremomes are descnhed intended to secure them 
Wmission into die BrShmamcal fold The description 
' of the VrStyas well suits nomad tnbes they ate declared 
not to practise agnculture, to go about m rou^ wagons, 
to wear turbans, to carry goads and a peculiar land of 
bow, while then garments are of a speaal kind Their 
sense of justice was not that of the Bi^manas, and their 
qieech, diough it seems Aryan, was apparently PiSkntic 
in form, as is suggested by the sigmficant remark that 
they called what was easy of utterance but hard to 
speak'". Owing to the obscunty of the Vrstya book, 
the meaning of these passages, as I have already stated, 
IS not altogether clear But it is endent that that book 
of the Atharvtmia dealing with the Vrityas— ihe in- 
explicable book— glorifies the Vritya, as a type of the 
supeme power in the universe*. That Idagadhawas 
recognised as the chief centre of Vritya culture is 
evident from the fact that in the Srauta Sdtras of 


to-day. But this view has not been accepted Ci / R.A.S,, 1913, Dr, 
Keith's learned article, p. 155. 

1 The Cambrtigt ffirtory i^Indta, Vol I, p 124. The difficulty of 
the Vrdfyat to pronounce the vedic speech was evidently due to its con- 
iunet consonants which the Pra'erits avoid. See Aid, p 146. Also the 
annual address of Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Sastri m the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, published in the J A S B, 1921. 


2 This IS considered as an evidence that the Aiharvamia which 
Notifies the Vritmt was composed by the Aryans who had settled in 
Mae^a, the land of the PrOfyas This is also, perhaps, one of the 
T,i^n« why the Aiharvaveda is not always accepted as the fourth 
Veda, 
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Utyiyana* and KStyajana*, it is enjoined that after die 
Vratyttsiomtt, a nte that procured die admission of the 
Vrstya to the BiShmanic fold, his belonging or outfit had 
to be bestowed either upon an infenor Btahmana, one in 
name only', of Magadha, or one who had given up die 
Vratya ptachces. This evidently proves that the Aryan 
BiShmanas who had advanced farther and had settled 
m Magedha were looked down upon, should we say as 
Vrafyas or as pnests of the MSgadhas, and consequendy 
the mass of the population of Magadha was also looked 
down upon It seems the people and then pnests were 
alike treated with disfavour 

But why was Magadha looked down upon ? Why 
were her people held m contempt ? What was her 
fault and what was their fault ? How and why did 
the Vedie Aiyans condemn this land and her people ? 
Fick* has suggested that the low opuuon foimed of 
Magadha and of Jtfqpidiadeiiya Brihmana might 
have been due to the low estunate m wfaidi the 
western Biahmanas held Magadha, which was at 
a great distance from them and which was not 
Bi^manized , partly also, that the pet^le of 
Magadha, their pnests or Biahmanas, at any rate, 
may have acquired this bad reputation The learned 
authois of the Vdic Index support Oldenberg* and 
lay It down to the fact that the MSgadbas were not 
really Brohmanized “This”, they say,"is entirely m 
accord with the evidence of the Salafatha Brshmam 
that neither Kofala, not Videha, was fully BiShma- 
mzed, at an early date, much less, Magadha 
Befemng to Weber’s suggestion which might have 

I vni 6 28 

a XXII 4. 32 

3 Brahmeiaudhu, 

4 Calcutta University Edition, pp, 2i5iM3i6 

5 Buddha, 400 n, 

6 Vedie ludixill, itS. 


The reason 
of ithe eon* 
demnation 
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inSuenced the quesboti, mz , the persistence of 
ahonginal blood and the growth of Buddhism, it 
may be nghtly pointed out that the latter consideration 
was hardly applicable to the Yajurveda or the 
Afkarvaoeia, Oldenberg also thought tiiat Magadha, 
along with some other countries, such as Ahga, Kail, 
Ko^ala and Videha, were the abodes of earlier 
Aryan immigrants', t. « , they were pioneers in advance 
of the general body of the Aryans, and as such, were 
looked down upon 1^ their brethren. As Aryans, who 
were the first to migrate, their actions were not 
favourably considered, rather tiiese were condemned 
Magadha was indeed on the extreme confines of 
Maeadha— Aryan civilization and culture, where Indo Aryan 
artu/ment liad not penetrated fully , and dwelhng in the 

Magadha country was considered as something unusual 
—at any rate, was not approved of Magadha in the 
early Vedic times was only a SBirtEUBHi of the Aryans, 
the main horde was still lagging bdund, and certainly 
had not advanced so far. And, even at a later time, 
when the Koro-Fa&cliala cmbzation had established 
itself, we heai of Magadha bemg spoken of as a 
Settleueut The significance 'of a passage in the 
MeMbtorttia in this connexion cannot be over- 
estunated "0 son of Prtha, thus shines the great be- 
autiful Magadha Settlement possessed of cattle, ever, 
fill! of water, free from diseases and neb in good 
houses” Magadha, indeed, was a Sctilehent* of 
the Aryans, it does not matter m which ethnological 


I Suidha p lo 

3 Vtdi iTahmitata, Sabhfi, Ch XXI. V, 11 In this 
Gonnecuon it is interesting to note the views of a profound scholM 
like Mfa Pargiter who mihtj R A S, 1908, p 852* refere to Hb article 
in the /. A 1 a , Vol LXVi. part I { p 85 ), and says th^ “certoin 
tribes belonging lo a closely connected ethnic group probably invaded 
India from the sea, settling first along the west and north-west of 
the Bay of Bengal, and gradually pushed inward up the Gwges valley. 
Thqr occupied a wedge-shaped area, with its base along the sea-coast 
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wave the Aiyans readied this province, bat those 
who came and with them, the land, its inhabitants and 
settlers all were condemned 

This IS not the first tune that snch a thing had 
happened in the history of Aryan India The exafflfde 
of Fanis, who have been characterised as the demons 
of darkness for their greedmess and hoarded wealth, 
bat who were also Aryans having made themselves 
prominent by their trading and mercantile habits, and 
who also were condemned, may be ated In the case 
of the Aryans advanang leaving their brethren behind, 
and setthng in Magadha, we find a repetition of the same 
old story. 

The people, who had come m advance and had 
SEiTtED in Magadha, were not Non-Aryans, bnt were 
pore Aryans whose hberal views, or Forwardness in 
advancmg beyond the country of their brethren, brought 
on them the hatred of those whom they bad left behind 
in the west The growth of a new spirit was mentable 
amongst some of the Aryans immediately after their 
settlement m the Punjab, and even afterwards. Some 
of the,n had like the Pants advanced for purposes of 
trade, or, as Mahaidra or Buddha did afterwards, 
some of them left their hearth and home actuated ly 
the spint of teachers These had to leave their homes 
in the west to drift into the homeless state so common 
m the east The Frstya is described as gomg to the 
people, becoming the guest of the king as well os of the 
ordinary people, to be honoured with a becoming 
reverence everywhere by his host, in bis sojourning to 
all the pmnts of the compass He had to preach his 
message and explam it Herein was the origin of the 

and Anea and its apn tnuching 4MaEBdha and Videha 1 heir vanguard 
and the Aiyan vanguard met in Magadha and Videha, and each was 
arrested there Aryan influence political, social and religious, spread 
gradualU over those five nations but did so by virtue of its supenonty 
and not 0 } further aggressive migration" '' 
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Vrsfyas Herein ms the cause of the spread of Arjran 
culture among other communities hvingon the border- 
land of Aryan culture and civilisation. The Vritya 
was an Aryan, hut the fact that he had left his hearth 
and home, made his brethren and relations assume 
a contemptuous attitude towards the country of his 
adoption And when we read in the PaUchaaimia 
Brshmana that the converted Vrsiyas in order to 
cut off all connection with their past, had to hand over 
their wealth to their compamons who still preferred to 
live according to the old made of hfe, we have no other 
conclusion left than to say that their brethren in the 
west were at once satisfied as they — shall we call them 
the handed over their gams which they had 

acquired by then “go-aheadness" Everythmg was 
forgotten after the performance of some ceremonies, 
re-admitting the lost ones into their own fold— the old 
BrShmauic fold. As it says, when the Devas ascended 
Soargt, some of their brethren wandered on earth as 
Vratyai These latter, being afterwards desirous of 
joimng their fortunate brethren, came to the spot whence 
they had ascended Soarga, but owing to their ignorance 
of (Vedic) hymns, th^ could not accomplish their object 
The Devas sympathising with their less fortunate 
brethren, asked the to teach them the necessary 

hymns. The VrSiya Devas, having thus learnt the hymn 
called SadaJa, written m the metre called AtatsliM, 
ascended subsequently to Soarga This Soarga was the 
old Brahmanic fold. What did it mean really f It 
significantly shows that the Vraiyas were taken back. 
Th^ were Aiyans, th^ had no fault but what we would 
call now their "go-aheadness". The Aryan society was 
even then exclusive, and no one but the Aiyans could 
have been re-allowed into it But such was the way in 
whitdi the forwardness of those who advanced was 
that long long afterwards, they, as well as the 
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land whete tfa^ lired, boidenng on the verge of Aryan 
avihsabon, were held in bad repute, in spte of the great 
Epintual and intellectual lead of Magadha and of her 
people in subsequent times' 

The legend* in die Brshmaaa relat'ng to 

the national hero, Videgha Mathava, has preserved well Videgha 
the memory of Brahmapism as it spread from the west **^**®^'” 
towards the east The stoiy is not only interesting but 
useful, as it speaks of Vedic culture, from the west, the 
banks of the Simavatt, bll the Bi^msiias reached the 
nver SadSatra which they did not cross* 

And the reason ascribed was that 4g»t yiuJvsnara, 
who from the Sirasvatt, did not cross the nver, and, 
therefore, m earlier ages no Brihmana went across the 
Sadininf to the east, for it was bad land, which 4g>ii 
VmhSnara had not tasted Now, however, eastward of 
the region dwell many Brahmauas , now is it indeed 
good land, for now have Brshma^as made it worthy of 
habitation through offenngs As Oldenbetg has signifi- 
candy observed, "The diBerence between the annwi r 
Vedic land of culture in the west and in the east, 
where there was Aryan land, but not yet for a long- 
time a home of Vathnnara, can scarcely be sigmScandy 
ejqnessed"* 


r Mr A Chakravaiti writing in the Jnn Ganttt, June 1025, on 
the I'rStrai concludes "The term VrStya first denoting respect and 
spiritual purity was applied to the religious protestants among the Aryans 
who were opposed to the ritualism of Indra-cult and afterwards was 
extended to the lower orders among the new faith *' 
a ff 

3 The identification of this nver IS doubtful Oldenbetg says 
What nver that Sadfinlrsi named as a boundaiy, isi unnoL as \2i 
as I see, be determined with certainty". Weber identified it with the 
Gandalci, which in later times farmed the boundary between the territo- 
nes of Videha and Kosala Against this theory the fact seems to speak, 
that the IfaZ-diAdrara on one occasion makes its heroes cross GoWdn- 
Aina Ca Uahttim im ^ord tr.m This passage is, of course, not decisive 
for the know ledge of the true SadBnIra which has been lost to later 
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Thus was MithilS’ first Aryanised, and thence came 
forward Vedic culture to Magadha and went sull further 
east, nil the whole land fell under the influence of 
Aryan culture and avjhsation. Mitlulg was thus Aiyan- 
ised earlier than Magadha, and that is the reason, as 
stated by me before, why even now the BrSbmafas of 
Mithila are averse to bathe along the n^t banks of the 
Ganges on sacrificial occasions, a rermmscence of the 
old story and usage*. 

In the list of the sixteen celebrated monarchs given 
in the ifato^harata, one of the Soiatarl^tkas was 
Byhadratha Vira, whom Fargiter has rightly considered 
as probably Bfhadratha of Magadha', and whose name 
we have alreidy mentioned We know also from the 
Buddhist Angutlata I\hisya^ that there were sixteen 
states of considerable extent and power known as 
Salasa Itahtyanafaia of which Magadha was one. 
What the terntory actually was, is very difficult to 
ascertain, though as mentioned before', in the time of 

referring to this explains that owing to the unhealthiness of Videba, 
"no Aiya would have ventured within it and the only way in which the 
Aiyans could have colonised it was by filling and burning the forest 
down wholesale and opening out the soil to Uie punfying rays of the 
sun*. Mr Pargiter by Agnt YatiiUna^a means not the sacnfical fire, 
but fire in its ordinary popular sense, and therefore suggests that 
MSthava with his comrades burnt the forest down and began cultivating 
the land and now the BrhSmanas finding the new traa developing into 
a nod tract followed afterwards and soon appropriated the ment 
to themselves and their sacrifices 

I Mithilt, ihe Capital of Videha is not mentioned in the Vedic 
texts, but constantly mentioned in ihe JSiakasrand the Epics. For a 
description of Mithilft, see Muhtjanak JlUaka, CoweU's Edition, 
Vdl VI, 30 

a Vide ante p 6 "The traces of Indo>Aiyan descent, which have 
been observed in the higher social grades of Bengal and Onssa, must be 
due to colonisation at a later date” 7 Ae Cembrtdgt JStttvry iff Mw, 
V0I I 148, 

3 Aneuni Indian Tradthan, p 39 In the V«yw Putina i RAjagfbi 
Mihil^iin, Brhadratha has been mentioned as the King ’of Magadha 
and the father of J uftsandha 

4 1 ai3 , 1 V , 2sa, *5^ gfio. The Uahivatlu also refers to it in 
11.3. 

5 Vide ante, p, S 
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the Buddha, it conesponded veiy hkdy, mth the modern 
distncts of Patna and Gaya From the FurSnas of 
which the historical interest centres m Mogadha, thou^ 
composed much later, we get hsts of the kings of 
Magadha, whidi long before the wnting of the FnrSnas, 
had become the recogmzed centre of culture, both 
religious and pohbcal The longlmeof bngs attn- 
buted to Magadha by the PutSnas consists of a senes 
of no fewer than ei^t dynastic hsts, furnished with 
a statement of the number of years in each reign and 
the duration of the dynasty If all these dynasties 
could be regaided as successive, and if the length of 
reigns could be determined with certainty the chorono- 
logy of Magadha would be a simple matter of calcula- 
tion^ But this IS not the case , neither is it possible 
to deal with all the kings in the coarse of one lecture 
From these PurSnic hsts, we find the name of the 
Sai^unSga dynasty called by the Puiunas as Ksatnyas, to 
which some histoncal reahty can be given and of which 
Siiunaga was the founder*. Of course, the first import- 
ant king was Bunbisara or Srenika* witib whom began 
the greatness and supemacy of Magadha by his 
conquest of the kingdom of Anga Busbifara streng- 


1 Cf. Paigiter, Auettni Indtea Traithm, 

3 Tht Camtnig* ffiaory of Indta, Vol r. p 310 "In the PurSnie 
luts. the earliest dynasty which can claim historical reahty is that known 
as the SaisunSga, from the name of its founder, SrainSga or Sisunika'* 
The Early History of laiia, p 33 According to Mr Fargiter, / R 
A S, 1915, p 146, SisuoSka IS the usual reading See also ydumtU 
of the D^rtment tfleUm, IX, 58 where Dr, Raichaudhury 
this question 

3 Vide J S k O R 5 , Vol i p 67 fl for an article by Mr. 
Jayaswalon "The SatSaaika and Uaurya ohronohgyand the date of 
the Sttddhids Nirvana" Dr Keith considers that "the idea that 
BimbisSra was the 'mihtaiy" king is one of Mr Jayaswal's ingenious 
but unconvincing guesses, and the same remark applies to bis 
interpretation of Kimika" Cf Also the Indian Htsioneal Quarterly 
Srni^a Bimtiitraj, by Dr H C Rai chaudhury who remrs to the 
fact that when •‘Srenja’', the lord of the country of the Maeadhas 
visited Buddha on the PSqdava hilt, the hitter addressed him as a 
of the ffaiyania KiUa" Mr Vincent Smith credits Bimtoiia with the 
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thened fais poatton by his marriages wiUi taro pnncesses, 
one of the family of the lachchavis of Vaiiali, other of 
the royal house of Ko^ala The former bore him Ajata- 
jatru to whom he is said to have surrendered the throne 
after reigning twenty-eight years. After the murder of 
BimbisSia' by his son AjStaiatru or Kunika* the 
pamcide ascended the throne m 554 B C., an event 
which may have happened after the death of MahSvira, 
and a few years before the Nirvana of the Buddha. Both 
MahSvira and the Buddha preached in Magadha dunng 
the reign of Bimbisata AjStasatni annexed the country to 
the north of the Ganges, now known as Tirhut, whidi the 


building of New RBjagrha, “the outer town to the north of the nng of 
hills enarcling the ancient fort”. The Early Httiory of Inita, p 32. 
The PurSnas attribute a rein of aS or ^ years to BimbuBra, one a S5, 
37 or 38 to Ajatajatru Jtalt Age, 31 Prof Geiger in his Introduction 
to IfahSvatnta sets the chronolo^ as follows — ^BimbisSra's birth 558 
B C Accession 543 B C Death 491 B C ' Aifita^stru’s accession 491 
B. C Death 459 B C According to Dr Bhandarlcar, Carmtehael 
Lecture, 1918, Bimbii&ia. was a general who carved out a kingdom for 
himself at the expense of the Vajjis and thereby founded a dynasty 
The UahivaMsa, however, states that Bimbi iira was anointed king by 
bis own father when he was only 15 years old. The late Mr. N L De 
mentions Bhattiya, as the name of the father / A S B, 1914, p 331. 

I The Ceylon chronologists place this event eight years before the 
Buddha’s death, at the time when BimbisBra, who had come to the throne 
when he was fifteen, had reigned fifty-two years The Cambridge fftstoiy 
of India, Vol, I 184. Both Mah&vira and Buddha preached m Magadha 
during the reign of BimbisSra. The chronology, of course; is bound to 
to be uncertain. The Jains spell the name as Techchaki Viifs Jacobi, 
iS B.£,xxii, 216. See also Indian Anhquary, 1903, p 333 

3 Dr Barnett placing this about 500 B C observes “This led to 
war with Ko&la, in which he apparently was victorious, with the 
Lichchavis, whom he defeated, capturing Vaiiftli, and perhaps advancing 
to the foot of the Himalayas. He built a fortress; PStaliputra, which later 
became the Capital of Magadha;' Antiquitiei of India, 37 “It is very 
doubtful.whether the Sanskrit Srenifca is really the correct representation 
of the ,Seniya of the Pitakas If we take it in its simple meaning, one 
of the Sreni army, “Seniya BimbisSra", Bimbisftra the military king, we 
shall probably be near the original meaning, for S'reni signifies an army 
division*' /BkO RS, i 9 /^ Vide, however, the previous f n For 
an account of AjSta jatru. Vide Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 14 and 
Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, pp 90-94 See/ B &O.R 5,^1 330 ff 
for an interesting suggestion of Mr K. P, Jayaswal that the PArkham 
statue at MaihurB represents AiBtalatru Vtae also /. 5 , V. 

513 B for the opinion of the late Dr. V. A, Smith on the same. 
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Lichdiavis then occupied It has been snpposed that 
the uvader earned hisvictonons aims to their natural 
Imut, I a , the foot of the Hnnalayas , and that &om 
this the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas became subject more or less directly to the 
suzerainty of Magadha^ At any rate, this was the 
beginning of the greatness of Hagadha, but as this 
subject IS of more than a passing interest, and is rather 
of a momentous nature in the histoiy of Magadha, I 
hope you will permit me to dwell at length on this topic 

Ajatdatni was not on fnendly terms with the Ajata&tm 
Lichchavis with whom he was connected on the maternal t:be 

LlCh^fl3.VlS 

side He must have felt that the IjchcbaTis formed the 
greatest bar to the realisation of his ideas of an empire, 
and he vowed, “I will root out these Vajjians, mighty 
and powerful though tfa^ be, I will destroy these 
Vajjians , I will bring upon these Vajjians utter rum"*. 

He was also under the impression that his foster- 
brother, Abhaya, who had also Lichthavi blood 10 him 
and who liked them very much might be supported by 
them in whidi case his throne imght be threatened. 

This 15 how the Sumangala-vtlBsmi speaks of the 
madent* There was a port near die Ganges extending 
over a yojeaia, half of which belonged to Ajata^atru and 
the other half to the Lididiavis and their orders were 
obeyed within then respective boundanes There 
was a mountain not far from it, and at the foot of 
the mountain, there was a mme of precious substances 
Ajatajatru was late in going there, and the avanaous 


1 The Early /Jutory ef India, p 2,j " 1 he establishment of supre- 
maqr over K&si, Kosala and Videha was probably the work of his son 
and suKessor, A|Sta&tru in the first half of the fifth «ntuiy ” The 
Cambridge ffuiory of India, Volz 415 

2 The Saerti Books ^ the Earl, 'XX IS Cf, also Buddhist India, 
p.l2 MsoDt^egutiqftlieBuddha,p yS 

3 I am indebted to Dr B C Law’s learned nark, Rtatriya 

in Buddhist Irdia for this account, as well as certain other references 
Vide also Mr. Law's SomeEsetriya Tribes tfAuaeri India, p 106, 
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Lichchavis took away all the precious substances. 
When AjataiSatra came and learnt that all the precious 
substances had been taken away by the Lidichavis, 
he grew angry and left the place. This happened also 
in the succeeding year. Having sustained a heavy los«, 
he thought that there must be a fight between him and 
the Lichchavis. He realised, hones cr, that the Lichcha- 
vis being numerically stronger, he vsould foil to carry out 
his purpose. So he conceived the design of destroying 
the indqiendcoce of the Lichdians by sowing among 
them the seeds of dissension. Formerly, tlic Lichchatis 
were not luxurious, bat were very strenuous and 
energetic, and so Ajotaiatru could not get an opportu- 
nity of subduing them. He sent Vassakata, one of his 
ministers, to the Buddha, who predicted that in future 
the Lidichavis would be delicate, having soft hands 
and feet, would use very luxurious and soft beds with 
soft pillows made of cotton, and would sleep till sunrise 
He further declared, “ By no other means will the 
Vajjians bo overcome but by propiUabng them with 
tnbutes or dissolving the sub'usnng union". VassakEra 
returned from the Buddha and repealed his declaration 
to the king, Ajata^atni He, of routse, did not ‘like to 
pioptiate the Vayjians with tnbutes, as that would 
diminish the number of his elephants and horses So 
he decided to break their onion, and Vassakata advised 
him to comcnc a meeting of his councillors to bring 
up some discussions regarding the Vojjians, when in 
the midst of the sitting, he ( VassakSra ) would quit the 
council after offering a remonstrance saying, “Maharaja, 
what do you want with them ? Let them occupy them- 
scUes with the agriculture and commercial alTairs of 
tlicir own { realms ) " Then he said to Ajata^atni, 
"MahSrSja, completely cut off all my hair, bringing 
charge against me for interdicting your discussion 
without either binding or fioggmg me. As I am the 
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person whom the ramparts and ditches of your 
captal were made and as I know the strong and the 
weak, hi^ and low parts (of your fortifications), I will 
tell the Vajjians that I am able to remove any obstacle 
yon can raise" 

The RSjS acted up to the advice of his mmister, 
VassakSta The Vajjians heard die departure of 
VassakSra, and some of them decided not to allow him 
to cross the nver, while others observed “He (Ajata- 
jatru) has so treated him because he advocated our 
cause” Such bang die case, they said (to the 
guards aho went to stop him), “Fellows, let him 
come" Accordingly, the guards permitted hmi to go in. 

Now VassaLiira, bang questioned by the Vajjians, 
told them why he was so severely punished for so slight 
an offence, and that he was there a Judicial Pome 
Mimster Then the Vajjians offered him the same post 
whidi he accepted, and very soon he acquired 
rqnitation for his able admimstrabon of justice , and the 
youths of theVajji rulers went to him to have thar 
traming at his hands 

Vassakora on a certain day, taking aside one of the 
Lichchavi rulers mystenously asked him “Do people 
plou^ a field ?" "Yes, they do , I7 coupling a pair of 
bullocks together" On another occasion, taking another 
Lichchavi aside, he significantly asked, “With what 
curry did yon eat ( your nee )?' and said no more 
But hcaimg the answer, he communicated ft to another 
person Then upon a subsequent occasion, taking 
another Lichchavi aside he asked him in a whisper, 
“Art thou a mere beggar T He enquired, "^Vbo said 
so ?" and Vassakffla replied, "That Lichchavi'' Again, 
upon another occassion, taking another aside, he 
enquired, "Art thou a cowherd and on bang asked 
uho said so, mentioned the name of some other 
Lichchavi Thus by speaking something to one person. 
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which had not been said by another person, he succeeded 
in bringing about a disunion among the rulers in course 
of three years so completely that none of them would 
tread the same path together. When matters stood 
thus, he caused the tocsin to be sounded as usual. Some 
of the Lichchan rulers disregarded the call saying, 
“Let the nch and the valiant assemble. Wc are beggars 
and cowherds." The BrShmin sent a rmssion to the 
RSjS saying, “This is the proper time Let him come 
qmcfcly". The RSja on hearing the announcement 
assembled his forces by beat of drum and started The 
Vajjtans, on receivmg intimation thereof, sounded the 
tocsion declanng, “Let us not allow the Saju to cross 
the nver.” On heanng this also, they refused to meet 
together saying, “Let the valiant rulers go". Again the 
toesm was sounded and it was thus declared, “Let us 
defend ourselves with closed gates." No one responded 
to the call AjSta^atni entered by the wide open gates, 
and went back, after mfiicbng on the people great 
calamities*. Thus Magadha became master of the 
Lichchavis and AjStajatru erected a fortress on the 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the 
Ganges, to watch his Lichchavi opponents. Here was 
the beginning of the greatness of PStaliputra* 

Mahapadma Nanda, the son of the last ^ai^unaga 
bng, Mahanandin,* and a l?adra woman, established 
the neat dynasty m or about 413 B. C * Not only 


I The late Or. Rhys Oavids did not believe in this He said, 
“We can only hope this ghastly story of dishonour, treachery and slaugh- 
ter is a fairly tale". Tii Qmindga History of India, Vol 1 p iBs R 
cannot, however, be denied that Ajfitaiatru captured the strongbold of 
the Lichdavis 

3 Ste TTte Harly History of India, p sSkf.al Buddhist writers 
say that Udayin (who founds the Capital PStaliputra) was the son 
and successor of Ajataiatru. Nandi-Vardhana succeeded Udayin, 
Bococding to the ^t&jas and was fallowed by MahSnandin. 


3 Tho Early History of India, p 41. 

4 Vide V. A Smith, the Early History of India, 
the date has been changed to 413 B C. from 373 B C, 
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according to the Parsnas but also according to tvro 
Greek accounts, he vas the son of a woman of a very 
low status^ who was probably one of the domestic 
attendants of the palace One the Greek accounts is 

Diodorons Siculus who says “Aletander bad 
learned from Fhegeus that beyond the Indus was a yast 
desert of twelve days’ journey, and at the furthest 
borders thereof, ran the Ganges Beyond this nver 
dwell the Tabenians and the Gangandae whose king's 
name was Qiandtamas, who had an army of 30,000 
horse, 3,00,000 foot, 3,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants 
The kmg could not beheve this to be true and sent 
for Foros and enqmred of him whether it was so or 
not He told him all was certainly true, but that 
the present long of the Gangandae was but of mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a barber’s 
son , for his father being a very handsome man, the 
queen fell in love with him and murdered her husband, 
and so the kingdom devolved npon the present 
kmg"= 

The other account is given by Qumtus Cuibus who 
notes "Foros added, however, that the king was 
not only of low, but of extremely base ongm, 
for his father was a barber whose personal ments 
recommended him to the queen Being introduced 
by her to the king then ragrang, he contnved to bnng 
about his death, and under pretence of acbng as guardian 
to his sons, got them mto his power and put them to 
death After their extermination, he begot the son 
who was now kmg, and vrfio, more worthy of his 
father's condition than his own, was odious and 
contemptible to bis subjects”. 
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Being a son of the bng, Mahapadma must have 
had, m accordance with the usual custom of Hindu 
royalty, access to the royal household and was 
naturally entrusted widi the guardianship of the pnnces. 
Dunng the regency of Mahapadma, which lasted 
for eight years, the pnnces died, whereupon he 
ascended the throne^. 

The Nava-Nandas or the Neo-Nandas® were 
Nandas followed hj the Mauryas — Chandragupta, the founder, 
the Sandiacottos of the Greek waters®, who was 
placed on the throne by Chanakya Vispugupta. 
BindusSra or Amitra-KhSda* and Asoka, the 
Raja Chakraoarh, of whose Edicts we will speak m 
ourthiid and fourth lectures, followed®. Then a few others 
came, under whom Magadha not only ceased to be 
the premier state of India, but the tables were turned , 
for Kahhga which had acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Asoka, became prominent under KhSravda, fee 
aggressive Jam long®, who in the twdfth year of his 


I / 5 S' a J! 5 1 88. . , „ 

a Cl Ibii, p 87 . Mr Jayaswal would call them Neo Nanoas. / B 
4 rO S 5 ,IV 91. "The Neo-Nanda theoiy of Mr jayaswal , Dr. 
Keith observes, "is a most unplausibte gues " See also Tk* Early 
Uuttry of Tiidia, p 44 I. n According to the Forlnas, the Nanoas 
represent no new family , they are the direct descendants of we S im- 
nSgas, the last and the last but one of Whom, MahSnandin the Nandi- 
vardhana bear names which indicate their connection ” The Cambrtip 
History of India, Vol 1 , 313 


3 This identification first established the "sheet anchor'' of ancied 
Indian chronology "The identity, recognised by William Jones, of 
the Indian Chandragupta and the Sandracottos of the histomns of 
Alexander, remains the cornerstone of all Indian chronology During 
a period of a thousand years, the history of India is to a great extent 
the histoiy of the knowledge possessed ^ the Greeks concerning Indi^ 
Levi in Aneitttt India According to B K Dev, / B, if 0 E S, 
IV gr, Chandragupta Maurya was a kinsman of the respMtahle 
early Nandas and not a Sfidra or lowcasteman, like the later Nanoas 

.of lll■^epute. 

4 BindusSra seems to have made his authonly felt in the Deccan, 
perhaps as far south as the latitude of Madras. 

5 5 «/ A A 1911,94311 _ 

6 J.B .&0 R. S.. Vol 1 , 166 ft, V. H. Jackson, on Tm new 
insertions from the Saroiar Htlh, and an identification g 
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Kign caused "consternation amongst the people of 
Magadha” and made dieit fang render him homage 
The SuligBs commenciag mth Po;]amltn^ renred the 
Aioamtdha The Eonvasa nfao codified the Mimu 
SaMtta, caused the ^fisgaar to be written on the philoso- 
phical Satras, recast the MokaWantta, and die RBaOyeam 
to their present shape, compled the Ifafyaiastras from 
the previous hterature on the subject and even 


Goratiumrt Vol III, p 432 / S, R S, igt3, p> $43i V A 
SmO/t Nett J^k/tnAtteuKt/tulta Sai Bahadur R. Chanda, Date 
KhOroBeta mt.A, tgig, p 214 Abo IM, Seemul nett on the ffiUla- 
gttmtha IntanUiOn KHaravela, p. 187 ov Dr R C. Ma]ttnidar 
See also V H Jackson m B te 0 B S, Xll The date of the first 
invasion of Khoravela was e 165 B, C The second which was more 
successful can be dated at idr B C According to Barnett, An/tmtUt* 
efJnita, 41, "Kbiravila. son of Vnddha-raja and grandson of Ksnesnar 
rSja succeeded to die throne* of Kalmga about 155 Sometime 
afterwards he, with the aid of Vajna-sena Sataliatni, penetrated into 
Magadha, and apparently forced Fushyamitra to seek peace ** 

I The drama, UHcmiagnmtira by KUidUsa gives a good idea of 
some of the events of this reign According to MahSmahopadhydya H, 
F Sastri, / A. S S, VI, ado, "Pasya Afitia behmgea perhms to 
these turbulent military spirits who had been driven away from Persia 
by the Greek conquest of that cmintty, for the second half of his 
name, Mitra, and that of all the members of his family show his 
Persian origin He was a BrShminist to the core and hated the 
BuddhistsT', According to BSbler /• A„ II 262, both Fufpamitra 
and Pnsyamitra are correct For Somt oittmatume on Pusoamttra ond 
ha Bmftre ^ Dr R C Majumdar, see the /ournaf tf Indian 
Hittory 1 nde, also f B t:O.S S, X Pusyamitra, toho a he, see 
Third Oriental Conferenet, Madrtt, 1924 , 

The BrShmin dynasty which uprooted the Buddhist Mauiyas and 
succeeded to the impenel throne oi India about 1 88 B C brought an 
orthadox revolution in Iiteiature and Hindu society. The dynasty 
adopted the Cobra name Sunga as its title KSIidJu mentions the 
Atiamtiba at Pusyamitra and makes his daughter-m-law refer to him 
as flrnd/ah, a fact mentioned by die Purlnas, according to which he 
was the chief of the military department ’ol the Mauiyas Two 
Abtamtdhttt are referred to and Mr Javasnal thmks that as he was 
defeated by Kbfiravela, euidently alter his first sacrifice he re- 
Mablished his imperial position a second time / B, & O B S,Xgos 
The tno Afoamedbot may be a challenge, as it were, to the Abigtsa 
doctnne of ASoka, who had prohibitM Samaia in his edicts Vide 
LectuiesIIlA IV, 

2 / A S B, May, 1910. The KiiQva dynasto was founded 
about 72 B C (according to Dr BaroeU) when Oeva-bhtuni, the 
last Sunga-king, Unshed through a plot instigated by the BtShman 
minister Vasu-Dera who became the founder. 
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bronght about the codification of the JSXmlsstra fiom 
the pre-existing matenal, then came m. The Andhras' 
followed, but so far as rank and fame were concerned, 
Magadha pracbcall; ceased to enjoy any ^ 

Not only that. During the Kusan dynasty (he 
very centre of Magadha, Fataliputia, was attacked, and 
It may be that during the time of Huviska and 
V&sudeva, Magadha was part and parcel of the EuSSn 
empiie • After the Kusans, we have nothing on record 

I According to Thi Camhrtdgt Httfoty tf Indta, ViA 1.317, '‘The 
Sungas, Kanvas and Andhias were contempoiaiy, althoiwh no doubt 
they claimed the suzerainty of N India successively That the first 
two of these were ruling at the same time may be inferred from the 
incidental statement that the first Andhra king destroyed the last of 
the Kanvas and “what was left of the Sungas* power,*' {Kelt Agt, pp 
3 fi> 70 . "Both powers, Sunga and Andhra alike, arose on the rums 
of the Maurya empire— the former in the Midland Oountty and the 
latter in Southern .India ’* “It was probably not until the reign of the 
third Andhra king, SStakarni, that they came into collision ; and then 
their political association appears to have been transient,'* IM, p 318 
The PurSnas, however, have a difierent stoiy. 

a It IS a debatable point whether the Andhras had really any conn- 
exion with Magadha “Their only possible claim to a place in its records 
roust have been founded on a conquest which transferred to them the 
suzerain^ previously held by Magadha ’* The Cambndgi Butary of 
India, Vol, I, p 318 “The Andhra dynasty was foundM about azo 
B C by Sirouka. Its seat was the Telegu country, in the deltas of the 
Godtveri and Kistna, of which the capitm was Sn-Kfikulam '* Anfigutltet 
Indttt, 40 

3 This view of Mr, R D. Banerjee is, however, open to doubt The 
evidence he has put forward in his Bengalee Htttory ^ Bengal, Vol I, 

6 36, IS (i) that a cast of a coin of Huvi^ka was discovered at the foot of the 
odhi tree when the temple was being repaired (Cunningham, BahSiodht, 
p aq, plate VII) The finding of a mere cast is hardly evidence enough 
to come to a definite conclusion like the above and (z) that Mr J D 
Beglar, while engaged in the reconstruction of the MahSbodhi, discover- 
ed a Bodhisatva figure of the Mathur 3 red-stone (Cunningham, 
Mahaiedkt, pp (17 — 31, plate XXV). Mr Banerjee eurmtset that 
the piece of sculpture was made at Mathurft and then brought to Buddha 
Gaya for installation It seems hardly probable, however, that the 
dei^ent Kus&n power, after the death of Kaniyka, could have advanced 
so far Doubts are expressed of Kamska’s attacking the Magadhan 
king at PBtahputra, and it can hardly be accepted as true that his 
successors, who were certainly less powerful, could have ventured to 
come so far, though Mr V. A. Smith was of opinion that "there are 
grounds for the belief that from the bme of Kaniska to the reign of 
Vfisudeva, KusSn rule extended over Bihar '* See also / A, & 0 R. J., 
VI, 33. For the date of Kani^ka, see, Indtan tttsforteal Qftarlerly, 
Vol, 1 , 415 If* 
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to be able to say who rated over Magadha, — ^there was 
indeed a blank till the Impenal Gnptas came 

The mamage of Chandra Gupta I with KomSia The Gnptaa 
Devi was a momentons event, a fact so 'often and 
so clearly mentioned m the Gupta Inscriptions It was 
evidently in consequence of this mamage of the 
Mahaden with the local Gupta kmg diat Magadha 
agam rose m splendour and re-estabhshed its lost 
power. So far as the conquests of Samudra Gupta are 
concerned, we are now famihai with pracbcally every 
detail. Volume III of Fleet’s important and inter- 
estmg work gives us many i details of the Gnpta 
Emperors, while the valuable Introduction to Mr John 
Allan's Catt^offte of th» Coins of the Gt^ta Dynasties 
gives us a good account of the same dynasty, 
hir. Vmcent A Srmth’s well-mented labours to 
elnadate this penod have also to be mentioned. 

Nor can we forget our debt of gratitude to 

Dr S K. Aiyangar for his successful attempts and 

for his systematic study of the Gupta period. Dy R 

ShSmajfstn who has already done us so great a service 

fay Ins discovery and translation of CfaSnakya’s Artha- Samudra 

iBstri has further rendered us help by his exhaustive and 

learned discourse on the age of the early Guptas^. 

It IS not possible to go into detail, but I am sure you 
will perrmt me to refer to the conquest in the extreme 
soudi by Samudra Gupta the earhest mvasion of which 
any histoncal record is available, if we leave out of 
account die more or less mythological expedition to 
the DihfyatyaP by the epic hero, Rama Chandra, thus 
showing the way, a thousand years afterwards for the 
Muhammadan Kmg, Alauddin, and bis still more 

r Annuel Report of the Uysm Arehaeolopeat D^artment, igag 

2 Vtdethe Indian fftOoTiceil Quarterly, 

Frtntes and Territories mentioned in the Ah 
by D R. Bhandarhar and 1 . 4, Kingdoms of 


w . ^“‘stiifieatieu of the 
bha^d Pillar /nsendtion 
the Detean, by G. Ramdas 
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successful captain, Malik Eafur. I dioll also refer to 
the very cunous piece of sculpture— an inscribed 
stone-hoise of this great hero, “who by his sharp and 
polished intellect and choral skill and musical 
accomplishments established his title of "Kmg of poets”, 
I9 vanous poetical coaqiositiotts that were fit to be 
the means of subsistence of learned people,” now 
adotmng the Lucknow Museum*, r^esentmg the 
Aiaamedha sacrifice of the “Indian Napoleon”, though 
this title IS rather improperly given, for he had 
certainly a nobler aim than being merely a “Napoleon 
who regarded kmgdom-taking as the duty of kmgs.”* 
The fact that Samudra Gupta actually perfoimed this 
solemn nte— it u interestmg to note from the 
Inscnpbon of Cliandra Gupta II that Samudra Gupta 
yesfored tins socnfice-^s vouched for by his inscription 
as well as by the Aioamtiba coins, or rather medals, 
which are very rare, and of which only three specimens 
have been discovered in Magadha up to the present 
tune. This sculpture is die hfe-size figure in stone of a 
horse which was discovered some years ago near the 
ancient fort of Khairigarh m the Kheri distnct between 
the boundaries of Oudh and Nepal. In bis old age, 
Samudra Gupta had the story of the conquest written 
Iqrhis court poet, Hansena, and had it engraved on 
the Aioka pillar at Allahabad, thns enabbng the 
historian to define the boundaries of the great long's 
domimons with suffiaent accuracy and to realize the 
nature of the political divisions of India in the fourth 
century* 


1 Allahabad Inscnption, Cf also MathurS Inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II. For the Gupta pillar at Bihar, see /, B. & 0 , R, S., V. &(. 

2 The Earlf HiOery ef Indio, p, 306 

3 For Indian Admnnltation tn the age ef the Gttplai (300-700 
A.D.), see Radha Kumud Mookcnec, fennel Mean fftsfory, 
Sept., 1925. 
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Then followed die later Gupta djnasty,* the kings 
of which appear to have been for the most part 
merely local ndeis of Magadba thou^ the most notable Later 
of them, .Adiiyasena, presumed to cdebrate the ^'*f**^ 
horse-sacnfice m token of his claim to supreme rank. 

The last known king of the dynasty was Jivita (^ptall 
who reigned early in theei^th century Along with the 
Later Guptas, the hlaukhan dynasty" whose existence 
near or at Buddha Gaya can be traced bade to die 3rd 
or the and centnry B C , and whose rule o\er the 
country around Buddha Gaya dutmg the sucth and sevendi 
centnnes is well known to ns from inscnphons and 
hterary works, very likely shared Hagadha with die 
Later Guptas It is also interestmg to note that, although 
dutmg this penod, Alagadha had ceased to be the head- 
quarters of any Impenal power and had sunk into in- 
significance, Its repotabon as the centre and head- 
quarters of Buddhisbc learmng did not cease, and it 
even then attracted scholars In gay, Wu-b or Hsiao 
Yen, the first Liang emperor of Cbna and an ardent 
Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha for the purpose of 
collecting onginal Jifahiymst texts and obtaining the 
services of a scholar competent to translate them 
Indeed, the Gupta penod consisbng of more than three 
cenhmes and a half was a bme of excepbonal mtellechial 
acbvity in many fields— a bme, as Mr V A Smith has 
n^tly observed, “not Tinworthy of conqanson with 
the Ehzabethan and Stuart periods in England”" In 


I For Zatrr Gupta fftttory and Chnmhgv, see the /aunutl af 
Also/ A, 1918.0. i6r, Ut Senud CknJL 
ItgV Gupta Emttnn bf Dt.R C Majumdar 

* Also.//? ij &,New Senes VI. 

Majun'daroremonsible for the conclusion that froni 
the HatSha InscnpOon it is clear that the extensive conquests of 
Imnavarmm were achieved during the reign of his father Idvaravarman 
who, amordingly, must be regarded as the first Mauhhan to have 
attained an impenal status 

3 m Early tt, story of Indta, p 322. Dr. Barnett said, “The 
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Litetatnte, Science, Architecture, Sculpture Fainbng 
and Die-cutting everything was perfect, due not only to 
the personal patronage of the lungs but to contact 
with foreign avihsation, both in the east and in the west. 

The PSlas Early in the eighth century a dneftain named Gopala 
was eleeled king of Bengal The state of the country 
since 730 was a deplorable one The king of Assam 
had conquered the greater part of eastern India and 
Gau 4 IS mentioned by name as one of the countnes held 
by the king in subjection^ VatsarSja, the Gugata king, 
acquired the sovaeigmty of another portion, sometune 
about 760 A. D”. It was at this juncture that Goj^ 
“the son of Vapyata, crest-jewel of the beads of kings, 
the glorious one, whom the people made take the hand 
of fortune, to pot an end to the practice of files’, whose 
everlasting great fame the glonous mass of moonhght on 
a full-moon night seeks to rival by its witness in the sky”, 
became die king of Bengal* Thus was estabhshed the 
F 9 la dynasty* which conquered Magadha Gqpala's 


Gupta penod is in the annals of classical India almost what the 
Periclean age is in the history of Greece.” /. R A, 5,, 1917, p. 417, 

I Indian AnUguary, IX, p. 78. 
a RSmachentOiP 3 

3 MSftya Ny&ya, ChSnahya has clearly eicpiained this term, in his 
ArtAaiSstra, It also occurs 'in the ifahSihdrata, SSnti Paivan. For 
thechronology of the PSla Kings, see/, iS S B , New Senes, Vol XVII, 
1921, p. I ff, the article by Dr. R. C Majumdar. Cf also I A , 1920, 


Nilmani Chakravarti, fiua Insenfttons in tha Initan Uuteum, 
/. A S. B., IV (1908, pp loi d), 

4 TSranSth says that Gop&la began to rule in Bengal and after- 
wards reduced Magadha. 

5 Kh&hmpur Plate, Bpigraphialndiai, IV. agt, Taranfith, theTibetan 
Mstman aim refers to this riecfion of GopSla, by the people He tells us 
how the wife of one of the kings by night assassinated eveiy one of those 
who had been chosen to be kmgs, but after a certain number of years, the 
king delivered himself from her and was made king for life. Tdranfith, 
p. ei6 says, "After him, Dharmap&la was chosen as ruler. He reigned 
for 64 years and as he had also brought K&marupa, Tirhut and Gaud 
under his sulqection, his dominion was very large/’ For an Account of 
the Successive Events in the Reign if DharmafUadeva, set J, B, & 0, 
A. 5 '.,XII, 36 iff> 
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SOD was Dhamaj^, the jParaBia-saiigaia Parumeioani 
Paramaiiatisn^ JfaisrSjSdAirBja^ "whose adueve- 
ments ate praised 1^ the good, a master of fangs 
who alone is the sole tnler of the enhre eatth , whose pQa 
piogiess, adien he IS about to conquer the quarts all 
round, the four oceans, marked by the footpnnts of 
the anay of hts elqihants that bathe on their shoies, 
patiently permit bemg no longer fosses on the earth”, 
who installed the illustrious fang of Kanyakubja, who 
readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsya, hladra, 

Kuni, Yadu, Yavana, Avanb, Gandharva and Kirat 
fangs bowing down respectfully with their diadems 
tremblmg and for whom his own golden coronation jar 
was hfted up by the delighted elders of FanchSIa ” 

All these we team from the KhSlimpur grant^ attested 
to by the Bhagalpur plate* King Dharmapila was a 
man of exceptional capacity and a devout Buddhist, 
bestowing liberal patronage on learned teadiers and 
numerous monastic commumties, and was the founder 
of the famous VikiamaiiUl Umversi^, of which we 
shall speak in our sixth lecture The popularity of 
this Frmce who issued his grant from FStahputra 
“where the marafold fleets of boats proceedmg on the 
path of the BhSgIrathI made it seem as if a senes of 
mountain tops had been sunk to bmld anoflier causeway,” 
can be estimated when we read that his praises were 
sung I7 cowherds on the borders, foresters in the 
forests, by villagers on the outskirts of villages, 1^ groups 
of playing children in every cxmr^ard, ui every market, 
by the guardians of the weights and in pleasure-houses, 

1 Cf also /ntisn Antryuoigr, Vd XXI, also GaniaZei/iamSfil ix If 
Cf also, /ndtan Anttjuary, XV ^ and XX roS. Epigraphta 
/ndics, IV Also Tod, Rajatthan, edited by G H djha, p. 533 

a Epimplua Itulica, IV 252 According to TSranSlh p 216, 
DharmapdTa was also sftonis as a ruler. He reigned, as the Tibetan 
histonan observes, for 64. years, and brought Gaud under his subjection 

3 t A, XV, 304 & XX, 304 
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bj lihe patiots m the cages’. DhanunapSla restored 
Buddhism, but he was tolerant of Hinduism^'. His 
MahaSammata established a big Vtsm«uaid» at a place 
called Subbasthall, and in the twenf^-sixth year of 
bis tagn, on the fifth day of the dark fortmght of the 
month of Bhsira, on a Saturday, a Itvgm with four 
feces was set up m the pleasant abode of the Lord of 
Dhanna by Ke^ava, the stone-cutter, for the descendants 
of Sntitakas who hved at Mahabodhi''. The Khnlimp ^ 
grant is also a proof of his toleration 

Another king of the same dynasty widi whom 
Magadha was intimately connected was Devapala* the 
worthy son of DhannapSia. I say, intunately, for an 
inscnphon of DevapSla, as it is on record, was issued 
from Mon^yr^, while his NSlaiidS copper-plate is also 
important* 

We have already spoken of Dharmapala, the greatest 
king of the Fola dynasty, and of his toleration, and sumlar 
proofs of tolerabon of other kings of this Ime are not 
wanbng The cop^ plate of MadanajSla also testifies 
to die above This grant to a BrShmana by this 
Buddhist kmg was made as a daHsinS or honoranum for 
having read the Mafishhsiata to ins queens. This is 
one mote fimt showing the tolerabon of the Buddhist 
kmgs of the PSla dynasty and die intimate connecbon 

1 Bpi. fnd., IV, 35s. 

2 Cf. DevapSla^ Inscnpbon, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX 

3 See JdahSiodhi, p\ XXYIII, 3- Abo Proceedings of A,S.S, 
1880 and Journal and Proceedings tt A. 5 B , Vol 1 v (New Senes), 
pp. zoi*io2. Also A,S R, igo8, article by Dr, Bloch 

4 Cf /. S. S, LXIII (1894}, p. 41. According to some, DevapSla* 
deva was the mighbest member of the Fftia dynasty J,B .&0 R S,, 
XII. 361. 

e Asiatic Rcieatvbes, Vol. l , Indian Antiquary, XXt Prof. S. N 
Maiumdar ^tri has brought to light a new inscnpbon of DevapSIa 
which we shall refer to in our fifth I^uie. / B & 0 B, 5 , X. 37. 

6 Vide Epigrafikia lndita,'Xy\\, The N&lanidi Osppsrplatt if Dtvo- 
plOadem by H. &^n. 
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tliat existed at the tune between Buddhism and 
Hinduism — one of the reasons which led to the easy 
downfall of the former, when Magadha was invaded fay 
the Muhammadans The decay and destruction of 
Buddhism will be discussed in a subsequent lecture. 

Where was, however, the capital of die Pala Their 
hogs ? Mahanahopadhyfiya Haraprasid SSstn is of Capital 
cpmion that they had no capitals', that they hved m 
camps only, and wandered about from one {dace to 
another The KlUllioqnir Inscription* was issued from 
FStahpntca, mentioned in the PnUasfi as a “Victonous 
Camp", and DevapSla issued his grant from Mbnghyr* 
but m none is mentioned the ca{at8l of these hngs 
who were so very powerful Can this be possible? 

Mr Aksaya Kumar Maitreya, C I E, the well- 
known scholar and Director of the VBretidra RaearA 
Sodely, took great ofience at the above suggestion 
of the learned SSstn and questioned whether it 
was possible for such powerful kuigs to have had no 
ciqiital, no fixed place of habitation and to have 
been hke wandenng gipsies But Mr Maitr^a has not 
himself suggested the name of any place and has 
contented him. If only by menbomng diat proofs of the 
FSla kings having had their capital will be given m a 
subsequent volume of the pubhcations of the Varembv 
Rettarek Soaefy Up to this tnne inscriptions of the 
second, thud, fifth, mnth, eleienth and seventeenth kings 
of the dynasty have been discovered, and it is indeed 
cunous* that in none of these there has been any mention 


T SOmachtnla, p. 6 

3 / .d 5 B. LX III, part I, p. 39 and f., IV. 243 

3 See / A, XXL 354-2S7, Sfaitpr Cifftr pfa/e Grant of 
Devaplila by Prof E Ralhorn. The Professor observed it as the 
first Sanskrit inscription that was ever brought to the notice of 
Sanskrit scholars 

4 Mr E H Walsh in his Foreword to Ramhia tn Sthar says 
'The town oi Bihar was the capital rf the PAla dynas^ which ruled 
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of their eaf^tal. Strange indeed I In the absence of onji 
other proof it would be unjusbiiable to hazard any 
definite conclusion ; but cons idenng that the EhSliminir 
Praiasti refers to FStahputra as the Victory Camp and 
that both the DevapSla inscriptions, one discovered at 
Monghyr and the other at hfSlanda refer to ETrlnagar^ 
which has been identified with PStahputra, can it 
be that the “Victoiy Camp" at Potahpntra of Dharmapola 
was made the capital by his successor DevapSla? This 
seems to me, ontd the discovery of some proof to the 
contrary, a not altogether nnacceptable conclusion. 

Two other FSla kings also deserve more than a 
passing notice MahlpSla’’ the mnth sovereign whose 
dates can be assigned to a period between 978-1030,18 
very well known, and who may be assumed to have 
won back his ancestral throne and with whose name ate 


associated the Mahlpola songs. It was in his time that 
Pandita Dhannapola and other holy men from Magadha 
accepted the invitation from Tibet to restore Buddhism 
This was followed by the mission of Atiia, of whom we 
awibi later on. Th: other king was KSmapala 

whose histoiy has been given in the Rimachanto, 
discovered by M M. Hataptasad Sastn® The importance 
of this history of Bengal in the second half of the eleventh 
and the first half of the twelfih centunes cannot be exagge- 
rated. As the learned Mahamshopadhyaya observes 
“It is a contemporary record thoug h obscured by double 

Magadha and Bengal for over two hundred years from the ninth to the 
twelfth centunes " 

I Could, however, Srinagar mean, Chief Town, whatever tjiatcmrf 
“town may bet V. A Smith says, DharmapBla, the most powerful of the 
Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar evidently took some steps to renew 
the glory of Pfitaliputra, because we know that in the thirtJMecond year 
of his reign (about A,D, 8l 1) he had his court there. B 

a Portions of Magadha, if not the whole of it, was in the occupation 
of the PratihSras, till Mahlplla I annexed Magadha to his territories 
The palm «/ Bengal, p, S 9 , als“ I- p 109. 

« Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal as one of its Memoirs, 
Voi! in. No. I. 
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<« ftiiAv, and as sudb lecoids are so me for lodu; and 
spetaall; for the easteia poiboo of it, tbat it may be 
pnoodnced as unique"'-. Tboogh the insaipbons bnng 
befinensfiie moie lungs of their tune, SSmapSIa .may 
be conadered as the last who exercised considerable 
power.® 

Viry hhdy m ii6q had been teignmg in hlagadha 
one GovindapElA Den, in the fourth year of idiose reign 
was copied an Aslassiasriii ProjM^sivimfa^ Who 
this Grmndapiila was and to -whidi Pila dynasty he 
hdonged, it is difficult to ascertain He had as his btle, 
J^miBora ParttmtMtUSraia MibirS/ aiktrSja 
PoramiMpaa, the last whereof indicates that he was 
also a Buddhist His leign is mentinned in die 
Inscnptwn m the temple of Gaiiiharefi at Gaya There 
aie refeiences to his lago in old manoscripts as wdl, 

« f iinthe copy of the in the bbmiy 

tffteAs^ Soaetyot Bengal, as well asinacoOTof 
Vnra in Cambnd^ Umversi^®. fc 

tbiityei^ yearof his ragn there is a reference to his „ 

ShltJ"' ' 7 ^’' when & 

^SadhawasinvadedlytheMuhaminadans Goviada. 

SnTfiTf' ‘he monks® he tned to 

ef^ the fort on be hdl udiere was situated the Vihar 

existence of Magadhaas a 

* ‘nwodudion to Samoehanla, p. * — 

>>;^ffi?£a5g£s,rs',.'5gyfc ». 

3 /.«.d S.Vol HI . ''^''heaccepiedcautiously 
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kingdoffl ceased practically^ Along with Abgadba, 
Bengal also shared her fall. The Sena dynasty 
founded hj SSmanta Sena was swept away by the 
torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of the 
twelfth century. Not long after the easy conquest 
of Bihar, Muhammad, the son of Bakhtiyar, invaded 
Bengal, of which Nudiah was then the capital with 
RlQ'S Laksmana Sena as its King. Muhammad 
appeared suddenly and the I^jS who was at his dinner 
fled barefooted by the rear of ^e palace’’. 

As has been established now, the early Modim 
invasions were mere incursions. The jSnibigbS ms- 
enpbon* shows that the rule of the Sena kings con- 
tinued in some parts of Magadha after the first 
Muhammadan invasion. This stone inscnpbon, which 
IS now in the Fatna Museum, is of very great 
importance m die history of the Sena epoch. It is dated 
in the era of Laksmana Sena*, the year being 83, i e, 

the third year, 1 so*, after the Muhammadan ei^edition. 

This inscnptton now proves beyond doubt that though 
a portion of Bihar was conquered, the neighbonnng 
distnet of Gays remuned under a scion of the Sena 
family in the time of Muhammad Ibn Bakhbyar* 


1 For the fall of the P 5 to, see / A S.B„ 1911, P 615. "The 
seem to have held Magadha or SouUi Bihar and Munghir in North 
Bihar, almost throughout the «md, with little 

the lak century of this rule they lost nearly the whole of Benito the 
Senas.” The Barfy Httfory of Itiita, p. 147. See also/. F. « O «.a.i 
Vol. V., part If, aps-apy. 

a See TabahOt-i-NSsn, Ravatri’s edition, p SS*» 
logy of the Sena Kings, see/. B, Now Senes, XVII, ^e 
B nn. 9 fF. ScC SisO V* A* Smikn^ *S9fiy 


logy of the Sena Kings, see/. , 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. up. 7 i 
Hatary^ Indio, pp 43 * “ 


Off , 

3 /,B.ttOR.S, Vol. IV. I may be pardoned tor claiming some 
cradit in having secured it for the Patna Museum. 

a Dunne the reign of Laksmana Sena, the western part of Magadha 
seems to have pa^ into the hands of the GShadavals kings of Kanauj, 


Tht Paias vj BtngttUf *07. 

S J B It O.R. S.. Vol IV, a66. Sec also The Induin Anfijitory. 
XlTVllI, p. 43 (artxle by N. G. Majumdar). 
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This fact, along with that of Ri^S Indradyumna* 
nding over some parts of Magadha would go to 
prove that the attadrof Muhammad Balcht^ar Khilji 
was of the nature of an inroad It may, also, be 
mentioned that the Senas contmued to exist as a local 
dynasty m eastern Bengal, subordmate to the Muham- 
madans for four genetahans after the capture of 
Hudiah’’ But so far as Buddhism was concerned, it 
received its death-blow^ Its vitali^ was sapped. This 
we propose to discuss in one of our subsequent lectures * 


I I,S & 0 S S,VoL V., p 295 

3 See/. A S,B, LXIV , part I , iSgj, pq 53.68 

4 Lecture VI. 



LECTURE II 

Tie Capilah of Jffegadba 

I have already observed m rof first lecture that 
Magadha had two capitals, first Ginvraja, latterly knoim 
The daina ^ R>J^ha, and then Pstahputra I diall, m this lecture, 

of VaiE&h attempt to throw some hght on these two anaent ataes, 
&pitS^ the stone walls of the former hemg very old "stone- 

Magadha buildings in India,” the latter hemg very aptly called 

MahamahopSdhySya Hataprasad Sastn an "eternal 
aty"*. Before, however, I do so, perhaps you will 
allow me to make a digression and refer to the question 
whether Vai^dli was also once the capital of Magadha. 

This suggestion has been fairly longstandmg. More 
than two decades ago. Dr Rhys Davids, the great scholar 
whose loss we all must always deplore, spoke of "Stf nnSga's 
tiansfenmg the capital to Vai&ll”*. Mr Vincent Smith, 
to whom all Indians are so much mddited for his 
labours m unearthing the glones of ancient India, ob- 
senes, that "the hig^ importance attached by the founder 
of the Gupta era in A D. gso to his alliance with the 
Lichchavi pnncess suggests that, dunng die third century 
Pstahputra may have been held I7 the Non-Aryan 
Lichchavis of Vadall' He agam refets to it elsewhere* 
when he says, "It seems probable that at the time of this 
fateful umon (r. e„ the mamage of Chandia Gupta with 
KumSia Devi) the lachchaiis were masters of the ancient 
impenalaty" Tumour, also in his edition of Jtfaia- 
vttMi obsenes, "It appears that for sometime, at least, 

1 J B.tsO.Il 5.V0I. V ' ““ 

2 Buiihut Iniia, p, 37, 

3 Tie Earfy .Bitttry if Mta, p 296. 

4 /bid, p, 295 
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if not during the period of KslS^oka’s reign the captal 
continued to be at VaUsli”’'. Let us discuss this. 

The Tibetan Diilm gives us the folloving story about 
the marriage, "Sakala, a nunistcr of lung Vinidhaka of 
Videha, bad been obhged to See from his country on 
account of the jealousy of the other ministers of the lung. 

So he went to Vai^all together with his two sons, Gopala 
and Sidiha. Sakala soon became a prominent otizen in 
Vai£all , and, after a while, he was elected Nhyaka His 
two sons mamed at Vaiiall, and Sniiha had a daughter 
whom they called VSsavi. It was foretold that she would 
bear a son who would take his father’s life, place the 
crown on his own head, and seize the sovereignty for 
himsdf. Sidiha’s wife bore him, moreover, another 
daughter whom they called TJpavSsavi, and the sooth- 
sayers declared that she would bear a son endowed with 
escdlent quahues GopSla was fierce and of great 
sbengdi. So he ravaged the parks of the lachdiavis. 

To restrain him, the popular assembly gave him and his 
brother a park. When Sakala died, the people appomted 
Siihha, his son, NSyaka GopSla feelmg slighted at this, 
departed from Vaijall and took up his residence at 
SSjagyha in Magadha, where he became the first mmister 
ofBunbisSra. A little later on, king BimbisSm mamed 
l^sabi, GopSIa’s niece, and as she was of a family from 
Videha, she became known as Vaidehi. After a while 
she bore a son, who, on account of the prediction made 
to luB father, received the name of Ajata^atru or the 
enemy not yet botn"^. 

Refemng to this matnmonial alliance. Professor 
Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University, in his learned 
Camiehael Lutwres*, came to the conclusion that 
this was "a result of the peace concluded after the war 

1 XXIX. ~~~ , ^ 

2 Vtde Mr B. C Law's Kfatnya Claut in Buiihttt Indta, Also 
Rockhill’s Lt^ Buddha, pp, <33—64. 

3 igrB, p.r4> 
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between BimbiSSra and the Iichcbavu". And he further 
sajrsthat, "Bimbisfira thus appears to have seized 
Magadha after ei^elhng the Vajps beyond the Ganges". 
Dr Bhandarhat ates, as his evidence, a passage from 
the 

A verse occurs in the PirSytma, a poem now mcluded 
in the iSifrani/SAi, whudi refemng to a time when the 
Buddha was alive, calls VaijUi a Magadha aty. The 
great Scholar, Dr, Fausball, translated the passage 
referred to by Dr Rhys Davids and Dr, Bhandarkar 
as follows "And to FAva, the aty of wealth , to Vaiffill, 
the a^ of Magadha” Dr Bhandarkar observes "If 
Vai^al! was then the capital of the Magadha kingdom, 
It IS quite possible that it was at the expense of the 
Vaj]is that Bimbts&ia secured temtory for hunseU"* , 

This, as has been very well observed, "is too frail a 
reed on whidi to hang the whole dieoty"^ 

The only thing in support of the theory is that VaifSlI, 
and, indeed, the whole Vajjian confederacy at the time 
when the ifahayaruiiUiim SuHmfa was put together 
in Its present shape, was mdependent of Magadha, up to 
the Nirvsna of the Buddha,, "If, therefore, the leadmg 
m our text of the Psr^nma be correct, the 
"Magadha City” must be taken in the sense of "now a 
Magadha City" and as alluding to the conquest of 
Vaifall"* by Ajata&tru There might have been a 
war between BimbifSra and the Lichchavis, but it has no 
direct beanng on the question. Further, the commen- 
tator Atthakathahara mteipirted the passage in the 
Suttampnia in a way from which Af«w«a p„nm 

1 Cormtekael Leetiiris, tgiB ~ ~ 

2 73 . 

3 l^atnyaClautinBaiihitllvdta.p 127 

_r^ TA* ffuhry 0/ India, V 

fellows "Even iC VaifUl 
It does not seem that 

but merely that It was in 

6 


icicrcnEC UUII 5 IS as 

a Magadhan city, 
capital oir* 


« 1 , P 1S8. Dr. Keith's 
was called in the Panyana 
this means that it was the 
Magadhan temtoiy." 
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evidently means the aty of Magadha, i e., 
and not Vai^Sll*. 

I shall now place before you the history of the first 
capital of the land we live in, ms , Girivraja or K^ag^ha. 

Haidy, it was so called because not only 
* It was founded by a king but every house in it 
resembled the palace t c., royal residence 
It was named also Kusagarapura or “the royal aty 
of best grass''^, which possesses very old” structural 
monuments of India, which can be assigned with 
some defimteness, to the histoncal period, “The 
be^nnmgs of the older aty are quite lost m die 
impenetrable mists of the earhest antiquity, but as the 
‘fflodein aly’ outside Its gates dates from at least die 
sixth century B. C., it seems safe to assign the rude hut 
massive masonry of the inner one to a period whidi can 
hardly be later than the aghth century B. C , and may 
be incalculably older'*” Ginvraja was the name m the 
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Hindu penod, vhde the second name, RSjagfha came 
into prominence dnnng tfae Buddbistic penod*. Both 
the names are found in the jRamSyaua, but they do not 
appear to be our ci^tal Guivraja of the Rsmsyana 
was the cajatal ef Aivapati, Bharata's maternal grand- 
father* The two names ate used for the same place 
and It IS descnbed as "aty fau”, “splendid town”, 
“fair diy" , and from these it is no wonder that the 
archxologist Cunmngham* should have mixed up tfae 
GinTiaja of the JlamSyanamth. the Gtimaja of Magadha, 
though the aty referred to in the former was, undoubted- 
ly, beyond the nvet Vipajs in the Punjab, and, as 
such, could not have any connection with the Guivraja 
of hlagadha The hero of the Bpic, however, had 
evidently passed through Magadha, as is evidenced by 
the descnpbon of the country given in the Hamtyana 


It was m the days of the ifakSbkirata that we find 
enou^ references to this old histone town, and in its 
days Ginvraja was the capital of Magadha Before Jainsan- 
dha, the oty was perhaps not so strong, for we find Pandn, 
the father of the PSndavas, attacking and Inlbng the 
Ling of hfagadba in his very captal* PSndn marched 
against Dirga, the king of Magadha, who being proud 
of his strength, had oCTended many kings We do not 
know whether here was any attempt of this king of 
Slagadhaat oier-loidship, bnt Piindu’s attacking and 
kilhng him in his capital, at any rate, snubbed the 
ambition of the king of Magadha for over-loidship». 


tneURajagrika in ^.5.^,1913-14,00265-271 
doubtedly the anthonty on Rfijgir, 


Mr, Jackson is un- 

j besieged ty Khiiiavela and an army division was 

inside the Rljagrha fortress The kmp of Magadha moved away to 
Mathnrfi during the adverse operation We do not know the result rf the 
seire” Mr, Jajaswal in/ B.&O R, S,, IV 368. 

2 JUmSyaHtt, LXVIII. 

3 if. 5, aI 1.20, 

4 £di,cxni. 

5 Vide ani* I, f. n. i, p 4 Dr. Keith telernng to this wntes, "It 
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We also meet \nth BFhadtatha^, a kmg of Ginvraja, 
who was heroic, proud m battle, mighty, wealthy and 
matchlessly poweiful, and was the best of men, so 
mudi so, that he was equal to the “Grandsire” of the 
Fa(idavas. But it was durmg the days of JarSsndha, 
that It became extremely powerful The descnpbon 
by the panegyrists belongmg to the opposite party of 
JaiSsandha is worth quoting “The highly powerful, 
effulgent and persevermg Lord Paramount JarSsandha 
JarOsandha cam^ to encircled by fourfold ocean-like forces, 

consisting of warchanots, containmg beautiful seats and 
drawn by powerful steeds, whose course is never 
obstructed anywhere, cloud-like elephants embellished 
with bells and golden seats, ndden by car-wamors 
well-read in the science of war and dnven by clever 
chanoteers, horses going tty leaps and bounds, dnven 
by hoisemen and resembling clouds and numberless 
featful foot-soldiets armed with swoids and coats of 
mail who could bound up in the sky like serpents"® 
It was quite likely that the first attempt, and at least 
for sometime qmte a successful attempt, to estabhsh 
Rsjaehakraoarlism, was made by Jatasandha, for we see 
innnmetable kmgs attentively following him and no ling 
was able to equal him in power. As even file Epic, 
whidi was the production of his enemies, observes, 
“lake the sun he robbed all other kmgs of their 
splendour and he obtained the sovereignty of the whole 
world"* — a taat admission of the paramount sovereignty 
of the king of Magadha. And no wonder that he should 
have resisted the attempt of Bbisma through Yudlusthua 
to acknowledge Krsna as the first one to receive 
homage, which Jatlsandha claimed to he his own 

is certainly possible that the Ckabravarh doEtrine was encouraged by 
the efforts of some old king of Magadha", 

I SabhS, XVIII. See also wits, p. 3. 

X HertvoMot XC. 

3 Sabhi^XIX 
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The descnpbon of the capital of JaiSsandha is also 
voith meoboning "The aty of the tong of Ms^^adha 
IS full of irealtb and water It is vet; beautiful with bees 
that stands everywhere in it And again, “It is full of 
cattle and other beasts of burden, its stock of water is 
inexbausbve, it is adorned with fine mansions and it is 
enbrdy free from all dangers The five large hills, 
VaibhSra, VarSha, VysavS, Rsigin and the beautihil 
fifth hill Chaityaka,^ these five hills all with bi^ peaks 
and widi tall trees having cool shades, all bemg connected 
with one another, seem jointly to protect the aty of 
Ginvtaja The aty is impregnable, fall of cheerful and 
well-fed inhabitants, belonging to all the four orders of 
men The oty is ever enhvened with perennial 
fesbnbes And we also find that, “there are many 
heaubful shops, full of vanous eatables and garlands, 
every shop swelling with every arbcle and every kind of 
Wealth that man can desire” Even after the death of 
Jarasandha, it retained the vestages of its anaent gloiy, 
for we find Megbasandhi, its king, attacking Arjnna, 
when he was leadmg on die sacnfioal Advamedha horse 
after the Kuruksettra War* 

There is a descnpbon of Rajagpfaa in the S&jagrha 
liHatmyam of the Vt^u Purina^ where one of the hills 
Itself IS called Ginvraja, the other four being named 
Vaibhara, Vipula, Eatnakara, and Ratpnchala* Bwhm g 
in the Saiasiatl nver at KAjagyba, according to this 
Puma, IS cqun-alent to bathing in the NerbuddSfor 
ten months, and one year in the Ganges. This would 


1 /fid, XXII-4 

2 It seems the names of the five hills varied on diffeient acoisiflni;. 
^lepren^ taownasVaibham, V.pnia, Raln%."aw^!S 
&nSgin In the inscnptions on the Jam temples on Mount^ibhSra 
the name is sometimes wnllen Vaibhttra, and sometimes Vjfivah#^" 

3 Sabhj,XXI. 

4 A^medha, LXXXII,2434l3. 

5 R^jagfhtt ildhsimym, 1. 13, 
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show the high sanctity which was attached to RSjagrha 
I7 tha authors of the Hindu Astras. 

It was, however, undoubtedly dunng the Jain and 
Buddhistic times, espeaally dunng the Buddhistic fRun#! 
that Rajagyha became more famous. It became a centre 
of Jainism dunng the ragn of BimbisSra*, vdio is 
credited with the building of the new BSjagyha, "the 
outer town to the north of the nng of hills enarcling the 
ancient fort/* It was here that the pathetic madeot 
of BimbsSia being thrown into pnson by his son 
AjSta^atru and the heroic attempt of the queen to save 
her husband happened Fa-hien, who visitmg 'it 
about 400 A. D , notes that it was entirely 
deserted^, and attnbutes the building of the new fortified 
town to king Ajata^atru, while the other Chinese 
traveller, Hieun Tsiang, nanates a story about the 
prevenbon of fires m Bimbtfira's capital, Ku^agarapura, 
whidi he descnbed as within SSjagtrha, and about the 
pjomulgabon of a severe law which the person m 
whose house a fire vras to break out, was to be banished 
to the "cold forest”. As the king’s palace was the first 
to be burnt down, Bunbii 5 ra, acbng up to his own orders, 
tehted to this forest At this bme, the king of Vai^Sli, 
heanng that Raja Bimbis&ra was dwelling alone in the 
"cold forest”, raised an army and put it in movement 
to attack bun. But the Lords of the Marches, on 
heanng of it, bmlt a town, and, as the bng was the first 
to hear of it, it was called the royal aty of Rijagrha*. 

There is thus some difference between the two 
Chinese accounts, though both of them coiuidered "the 


I S.B E.ViA XIII. 
a Legge, p.82 

3 In the iife of tjuun Taang we find that the old city was called 
KulteSrapura, for Magadha then produced some excellent scented giM 
whence the name was given to the ci» p l la. According to Hardy, 
mnwil of Buddktom, it was called R6;agf becauM nrt only it was 
founded hw a lung, but every house m it resembled a king’s house or 
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anaent aly in the valley enclosed by the five Hills’’, 
as the "aiea to be the old city of king Bimbiian.’’, and 
“inside It, or at any rate very closdy connected vnth it 
they saw four stnpas commemorating certain incidents 
in the life of the Buddha'”, while from the Buddhistic 
scnptures* all that we can gather is that Asjtaiatni 
strengthened die defences of die old Qty Hienn 
Tsian^s account of the aty being bmlt by 
Bioibisara is also open to doubt, but here, again, we have 
to remember the other side the question, according 
to which Bimbisfita died in the old city Fhrther, the 
SrSmannafkalaiHra says that Ajataiatn started from 
the old aty to pay his respects to the Buddha, when 
the King went out to make bis confession as a psmade. 

Siftmg these evidences, Fnnapal D N Sen, ’who has 
made some study of Kajagiha and its suburbs, basing 
his opimon on an anaent te'st came to the condusian 
that it was really A]at<datni who repaired and strengthened 
the new BSjagiha and be was not its builder as slated 
by Dr Shys Davids ’ Mr K P. Jayaswal accepts this and 
says that this adds to our knowledge the fact that the 
new R&jgiT of the Buddhistic Texts, the fort which is 
in rums near the Inspection Bungalow at RBjgir really 
belongs to a penod before Ajfttiiatru and the Buddha’ 

As we have already observed, it was during the Jam 
and Buddhistic times that it came into great prominence 
Mahavira spent considerable time here* and is said to 

V H. Jackson. 

11 76 * *7' Also fht Digha 

4 Buddhist /ndis, p 3 

K, P. Jayaswal 
This view seems. 


5 HffortcftheSiemdOntataJCm/mnet 

accepting this view makes the above observatn 
hoacier, very dubums to Dr. Keith 

6 S B E,3CXI1,»64. 
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have converted BimbisKia to Jainism The eleven 
Gauadhara^ of Mah&vira died here as being the most 
sacred of all places BimbisSra went to meet the Buddha 
surrounded by twelve myriads of BrShmanas and house- 
holders of Magadha,* At B&jag]ha the great Being 
dehvered the PabbajjSsuUa,^ IVhen the Buddha was 
dwelling at Bajagrha, in the mountain called die 
Vulture's Feah, the Ms^asutla was ddiveied to die 
young man MSgha, illustrating die ^/hintina. When 
the Bhagavat dwelt at Bajagicfaa in Vtmmm*- in 
KSlSniakaniospa, the Sdiktya &tUa was dehvered to 
Sabhiya, the Panvr&jhka‘. The great MahspwnvMina 
S^ta was dehvered here on the Vulture’s Peak, when 
Aj&tajatru sent his muuster, the Brshmana Vassak&ra, 
whom we have already met before and whom we 
shall meet again, to know what the Great One will 
predict about the king's destroying the Vajjians*. 
No wonder then that the Buddha himself would observe 
to his favounte attendant Ananda,’' "On one occasion 
Ananda, I was dwelling at that same B&jagaha in the 
Banyan Grove, on one occasion at the same Kftjagaba 
at the Robber's Cliff, on one occasion at that same 
R&jagaha in the Sattapanm Cave on the slope of Mount 
Vebh&ra, on one occasion at that same R&jagaha at diat 
Black Rock on the slope of Mount Isigib, on one 
occasion at that same R&jagaha in the Tapoda Grove,* 
on one occasion at that same Rfijagaha in the Bamboo 
grove m the Squirrel's Feeding Ground, on one occasion 

I fMXUI, aSy. 

e IM, XIII, 136 

3 /6«d, X. (11) 67 

4 Ihi, (11) 80i 

5 Ibti, 85. 

6 Aiit,XI,iiff. 

7 Aid, XI, 56 

8 Saiv^vtOia,'li!ileBmka, I.Sff 
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at that same ^jagaha in pvaia's* Mango Grove, on 
one occasion at the same Sajagaha in the Deec Forest 
of JSaiiaMK and all these, as die Tathagata expressed 
ate pleasand* * Indeed, many a comer of Bajagrha is 
associated mth the Buddha’s name It was at this place 
that he had first hegged for his alms, when fang Bimbisaca 
feehog interested m Siddhfittha, tned to tempt him with 
wealth and make him share his kingdom with him , here* 
he spent considerable time on the VtQtiire's Beak m the 
Vtmmana in ^Stidakiataipa It was here that* 
AjStafatm met the Buddha, vdio dehvered a large 
number of his discourses. After Buddha's death the 
fiist Buddhist Council was held here And it is, therefore, 
no wonder that time after time we should heat of 
Sajagrha m the Buddhistic scnptnres, as “the great 
aty”, “ndi’', “happy", “thnvint^', “as the royal with* 
Its beanhfal palaces" It was consideied fit by Ananda* 
to be one of the few aties where the Buddha could 
attorn Ntnina 

Long after the Iftrvim of the Buddha, well might 
Aivaghosa speak of the city in hig^ terms as distmgniAed 
by Its encnchng hills, well guarded by and adorned with 
mountains, and consecrated and hallowed I7 anqnaous 
and sacred places, like a "Biahmana amidst a holy ralm 
goit^ to the uppermost heaven'." The FimSna Ku/fAr* 
speaks of it as the best of towns well-measnted 


I For an 
a86ff 


account relating to Jlrafca, vide Viuttya Pitaka, 

B ® annutid with 

Baidhds ramt and his Dtjapla by Mr D N, Sen 

3 5 B £., X(n) 67 

4 fKX (11)83 

5 Dialcguts e/ the Buddha 

6 Utdi/ahous or Buddha Amifiiiha 

7 Suttainlduga 

8 Buddha^anta 
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between the hills, while its commentaiy tefers to the 
fact of “this best of towns” being biult by Mahagovinda 
Fandita veised in the science of town-planning, 

Fa-hien has not much to say of Rajagjha, irtule, 
though Hieun Tsiang takes up a cosiderable room, be 
lefers only to the destruction of the outer walls where 
no remnants bad been l^t, though the mner walls wbch 
were in a turned state were in existence^ With the 
lemoval of the capital to Ft^iputra all its glones 
vamshed. Its condition is even now dqdorable, and 
thorough excavations are needed. “The place has been 
occupied at diderent times I7 Mussalmans and 
BrShmapas, by whom the Buddhist and vihSrs 
were pulled down to furnish matenals for tombs, masjids 
and temples. All the eminences that once must have 
been crowned with objects of Buddhist worship are now 
covered with graves and all the BiAhmamcal temples 
about the hotspnngs have been constructed with the 
large bncks of Buddhist stupas”^. Such is the present 
sad condition of the great old histone town. 

PStsbpnta FStahputra arose after Gitivraia. We have already 
mentioned that B&jag^ha was considered fit for the 
ffirvSna of the Buddha, but Fgtabputra was not redton- 
edbyAnanda as suffiaently important to witness the 
scene of the great event— it was no/ a MahSnagara then. 
This shows that FStahputra was at that time considered 
to be of less importance than RBjag^ha, The MahSpatinf 
tba^SttUaxfSas to the fact that the great Buddha, 
after proceeding from B&jagyba ( which ha remembered 
just before his FariniH&na as “deh^tful") throu^ 
N&land&, suggested to bis favounte disaple that diey 
should go to Fajahgama*. As usual, Ananda consented, 
and accompamed by a large body of disoples, they 


I Beal, Buddhtst iUeurdt af tht Watkm WerU, II. 165 
a A, S. S., 104- 
3 DlgAa Hthiye, II, 84,89, 
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reached it, and here they were very hospitably recewed*. 
The blessed one, next day, getting up at early dam, 
addressed the venerable Xnanda thus “Who is it 
Ananda, that is laying out a aty at P&tali^*i®^" 
Ananda tephed, “Sunldha and Vassakaia, 0 Lord, the 
duel nuinsteis of Magadha, ate laying ont a aty at 
FitahgSma to keep back the Vajjis". On heanng this 
the Great One said, “Here, Ananda ' I see mh divine and 
dear vision, surpassing that of men, Gods* m many 
thousands, takmg up that residence at FgtahgSma As 
far, 0 Ananda, as there are noble places of residence, 
as far as merchants travel, this mil become the chief 
town, the Fatabputra, a centre for die interchange of all 
hnds of ware'” And the blessed one also foretold, 
"of Fatsbputra*, 0 Ananda ' there will be three sources 
of danger, atha from fire, or from water', or from 
mtonal dissensum". We are then told that the great 
one left the village “by the western gate"* , then tnnung 
northward, he passed die Ganges at a ferry , and 
these were called Gotama's pte and Gotama's ferry* 


I Cf abo Bigandetb Ltji Gautama. 

a Or “many fames'’ 

3 RocMnll’s lift ^ Buddha, p rag 

4 The liist authentic references to Pfitalipntra of which the date 
can be fixed with certainty are in Asoka's Gimar Rock Edict and m his 
Stmath Pillar Edict 

5 It IS interesting to refer to Dr Spooner’s Report on the Excava- 
hens at PlUaMutra which prove two of these assertions made by the 
Buddha / R B.S, 1915 

6 Hieun Tsiangsays, “In the old time, TathBgata, bemg about to 
attain mrvina was going northward to KusintrB, when turning round 
to the south and looking back at Magadha he stood upon this stone and 
referred to the buildmg of the Capita at Pfiteliputra” {Beal, II 90) 

7 Uihd^nnttHtna SMa, S, B E, XI ar This event happened 
^rdingtaMr.4avaswalin544or545 B C,f,B ItO E S, K Dr 
™*h, however, is not prepared to accept this date, “The efforts to 
rehabilitate the old date 544 B C for the Nirvd^a are certainly 
unsatiffactory’ He goes on, "they contradict, infer aha, the plain 
»WvV Buddhist scnptnres recognise that the Buddha ouUived 
MahBidn who certainly was alive ailer $44 B. C.*‘ 
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And because it was associated with the Buddha's blessing 
that half of the remains of Ananda were taken possess- 
ion of by Ajata^atni who bmlt a cbaitya oier it^. 
Then come the aduevements of Udayin, to whom both 
the Bt&hmanas^ and Jams attnbnte the foandabon of 
Kusumapoia on the south bank of the Ganges, the new 
afy, wbch was either mdenhcal with the later F&tah- 
putra, or m the immediate neighbourhood was bmlt the 
fortress, which Ajataiatm had estabhshed at the village 
of Fa^al, as a protecbon against the Vajpan confederal^. 

The Jain accounts ate available m Hem Chandra’s 
PSriiistapanati This author tells us that Udaya, nho 
ascended the throne after his father's death, was over- 
whelmed with gnef, and was altogether unable to attend 
to the affairs of the state. His ministers, therefore, 
advised him to hid good-bye to the scenes associated 
with his late father, to bmld up a new aty. Experts 
versed in reading signs and portents* were ordered to 
find out a smtaUe spot which th^ did on the bank of 
the Ganges where they found a PSiah tree shirang red 
with Its glorious burden of flowers, wifli a thick fohage, 
and casbng a shadow over an extensive region bke a 
canopy over the earth, while the whole {dace appeared 
to them to be full of promising signs. This spot was 
approved by the kmg*. We then get an account of the 

1 Rockhill’e Life ef Buddha, 

a Ct. BrahmS^a Purina, Uptdghata fade, ii6 From a drama of 
Bhfisa, KrlgondiarfijiaBa, it appears that Dariaka rave his sister 

in mamage to the king of the Vatwa country to hold in check a 
conMeracy of kings (probably of north Bihar) in order to watch these 
enemies more effectively and also to take advantage of the river highway 
for the commerce which was fast increasing Owing to the intercourse 
with the west, Ffitaliputra was selected as the Capital 

3 Here was traced the skull of a famous Jama saint. The artisans 
of the king, arriving at the spot, went round the tree in an ever-widening 
circle, till they heard the cry of a jackal. There they dropped the 
measuring thread. 

4 According to M. M H. P. SSslrr, the transfer wm within two 
genetabons ater Ae Buddha's death, If the Buddha died in 543 B.C. 
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o£ the town The aidatects measured their 
lines from the point where the Pitah tree was, and 
v»i ^n g It to the east, they proceeded towards the west 
md then towards the north, thus forming the western 
boundary, and neist towards the east, marking the 
northern limits, and again towards the south, finally 
coming back to the PStaU tree, from which the town 
acquired the name of Pitihputra, and which was adorned 
with palaces, marts, hospitals and the other requisites of 
a capital town 

The above IS, of course, a traditionary account, but 
It IS also supported by the Purapas^, where we find 
that king Udaya “will estabhdi m the fourth year of bus 
ragn, a aty called Kusumapura* on the southern bank 
of the Ganges ” At any rate, it can be said with almost 
perfect certainty that Phtahpntra succeeded Bajagtha 
as the capital of Magadha, and that event took place 
shortly after the death of the Buddha. 

So far as the name is concerned, Hieun Tsiang 
gives us a story’, which has been interpreted in vanous 
ways Once on a time, a veiy learned Brahmapa had a 


the transfer according to Mr Sfistri must have taken place about 500 
B C , if in 483 B C , the transfer took place about 410 B C The tut 
that the place was a village and an unfortified one at the time of the 
Buddha's going to Kuiinfiia, as compared with the descnption of 
Mmsthenes tint it was one of the largest and most prosperous as well 
as fortified towns of India, show that some consideiable time must have 
dapsed between the two 

1 PlSyu, 99 and Brnfimdndo, 3 

2 ifvdtariitiia tells us that Kusumapura was another name of 
Ffital'putra 

3 In fftcBii TuangU Lift we find, “In old days^ when men’s lives 
ww et immeasurable strenmh, this town xras called, Kusumapura, 
bmuse the king's palace had so many flowers and it was called so 
Aileiwards, when men's minds dwindled down to a few thousand years, 
then It was called PStahputra after the pfitali tree " (Beal, tl p loik 
The ran'e traseller observes, "when the old capital of Kusumapura 
was cnaneco, thn town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youlh the name henceforth of the 
mntiywas P^iputra”. {fiteoritf the WttUrn Werli, II 83! 
Deal obsenes,' Pram this It would appear that Kusumapura was not 
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large number of diaaples. A pat^ of these on a certain 
occasion, wandered in die woods, and a young man of 
their number appeared unhappy and disconsolate. To 
cheer and amuse the gloomy youth, bis compiimnnB 
agreed to get up a mock marriage for him. A man and 
a woman were chosen to act as parents for the bnde- 
groom, aud another couple represented the parents of the 
imaginnry bnde. They were all near a Patah tree at the 
time, and as the name of the tree had a femmine termi- 
nation they deaded to make it a bnde When all was 
over, the other youngmen wanted their companion, the 
bndegroom, to go with them, but he insisted on remain- 
ing near the tree. Here, at dusk, an old man appeared 
with his wife and a young maiden, and the old man 
gave the maiden to the young student to be his wife. 
The couple hved together for a year, when a son was 
bom to them. The student, now bred of the lovely 
wild life of the woods, wanted to go back to his home, 
but the old man, his tiidier-in-law, induced him to stay 
on, by the promise of a properly-built estabhsbment , and 
the promise was earned out very promptly. Afterwards 
when the seat of Government was removed to this place, 
it got the name of P&tabputra, because it had been 
built by the gods for the son of the F&tah-tree, and it 
has kept the name evm since”^. 

at the same site as Pataliputra RSjagrha was the capital in the bme 
of AJfita&itru and it was he who strengthened Pfitaliputia In the next 
danse it is said that Asoka diang^ his capital from RSjagrha to 
Falfahputra, He is described as the grat grandson of Bimbis&ra and 
therdore grandson of AjSta&tm The Kdye ^urdna states that 
Kusumapura or Pfttaliputra was founded by RftjK Uday&jva, the grandson 
of Ai&ta jatm, but the UahivaMi makes Udaya the son of the king " 
(II. 84). 

I Mr Watters adds the following note ’ ' The place where the 
mock ceremony took place was close to a pUali, Bignonia suaveolens or 
Trumpet-flower tree^ and the bride xvas called Miss PStali, her father 
in the play giving a branch ol the tree, as his daughter, to the student 
to be his wife. Afterwards as the story shows, the Diyads of the tree, 
like the melancholy mortal, took the whole affair in earnest and made 
the marriage a reality. The dd man and the old mother and her 
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Leaving aade the legendary acconnt, ve first get a 
histnncal acconnt of the aty from Megasthenes, the 
ambassador of the Greek king Selukos Nikator, vrfao 
came to Fs^hputra in or about 303 B C , and who has 
given US a good account of Falimbothra It is needless 
for me to go mto any details about the description of the 
Capital situated then at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Son, eighty stadia m lengfii and fifteen in 
breadth, of die sue of a parallelogram, with its palh- 
sades and a ditch six hundred feet in breadth and thir^ 
cubits in depth, and a wall with its tower. We can ignore 
the confusion of Megasthenes regarding the BrShmavas, 
and Sramanas, hu mistakes about the seven castes of 
the people, though bis “seven classes may truly reflect the 
vanous activities which a Greek resident at F&tahputra 
could see going on round about him m the third 
centniy B C”. We are inchned to regret his sad 
onussian of anythmg regarding the languages of Lidia We 
cannot, however, pass by the account of the administration 
of the capital with its thirty Mumapal Commissuiners 
and su Boards and its census , and we cannot but fed 
proud of the high compliments he pays our ancestors 
about their honesty Also, we cannot but refer to the 
fatt that the descnpbon of the court and cml and 
mihtary administration, as given by him has been amply 
corroborated* by the discovery of the ArfiialSUra of 
CbSQakya, and we cannot but acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to Dr. R ShamasSstry of Mysore in this 
connection And though, as hir Vincent Snath has 
wdl observed “It u not desiiable to amalgamate the 


daughter are the god and the goddesses of the tree, and the daughter 
becomes the student's wife When he proposes to go aww, the old god 
by hu superhuman agency budds for the residence othu newIy-Mm 
grandson, a substantial esubhshment. Thu «as the nucleus of the 
city which from the story of its origin obtained and kept the name rf 
Pitaliputra” 11 83 

I Tht Cembnigi fftslory tfMia, 1. 400. 

3 Cf V. A Smith, ?7ir for/y Hilary cflaita, p, t44 
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rules laid down in the ArthaiSstra with the -descnphons 
recorded by the Greeks, because the latter present to 
us the impressions made upon foreign observers of 
institutions actually existing at a particular date, 300 
B. C., in round numbers, after the foundation of the 
Mauiya Empire , whereas the former expresses the 
arrangements favoured by Brahmana ministers, as smtable 
for any independent kmgdom at any bme,"* there can 
be no denying the fact that its discovery has widened 
the path of scholars interested in anaent Indian culture 
and we can certamly take credit for the fact that its 
author, Eautilya, had his school of pohtics here, die 
same Eautilya who estabhshed Ghandragupta on die 
throne of Magadha. 

I have quoted an Enghsh historian saying that the 
Greek account has been amply corroborated by the 
ArthaUstra. 1 would go shll further and say that m 
many matters the two accounts tally wonderfully Let 
ns first pot before you the account of Megasthenes 
regatdmg the aduumstiabon of F&tahputra, the captal 
and then take up each point one bj one and place 
side by side that of Qiftnakya, and I will leave it to you 
to say whether there is really a very great diSerence I 
am quoting and compatmg both at some length 

Megasthenes observes “Of the great officers of state, 
some have charge of the market, others of the city, 
others of the soldiers. Some superintend the nvers 
(canals) measunng the land as is done in Egypt, and 
inqiect the slmces by which water is let out from the 
canals into their branches, so that every one may have 
an equal share of it, 

“The same persons have charge also of the hunts- 
men (surely only die royal huntsmen) and are entrusted 

I ThtEariyHtsiBryo/Inita,^ 145, "We may accept it as an 
authoritative account of pofibcal & social conditions in the GwgeUc plam 
in the age of Alexander the Great, 325 B C” This view, as 1 have 
obsemd in several places, has not been univeisally accepted. 
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vitb the power of rewarding or punishing them acco^ 
ding to their deserts.* 

"They collect the taxes, and superintend the occupa- 
tions connected with land (that IS no donbt look after 
the tD]fal dues ansmg out of them) as those of wood- 
cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and nuners. Thqr 
constmet roads and, at every ten stadia, set np a pillar 
to show the byroads and distances 

"Those who have charge of the city are divided 
into six bodies of five each The members of the first 
look after everythmg related to the mdustnal arts. 

"Those of the second look after the entertainment 


offoragners To these they assign lodgings, and 
they keep watdi over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them as servants 
They escort them on the way, when they leave the 
country, or, in the event of thar dying, thqr forward 

1 Among others, Or Keith is strongly of opinion that the Artko’ 
mstra was not the work of Kau^ilya, minister of Chandragupta He 
says, "It must remain an open question whether in the treatise are 

S erved any authentic remains of Ins views, if we accept tradition and 
elieve that he actually existed as an important political factor. The 
widence in favor of an affirmative reply in this matter are unfortunately 
far from strong , what does appear to be the fact is that probably, 
opecially under the Gupta dyna^ with the revival of Hinduism the 
fame of the minister of the ancient Chandragupta evoked the production 
of maxims asenbed to him But at any rate, the ArthtiSilra should 
no lon^r be used as a pnma /one authonty for the penod 300 B. C 
In a letto to me he writes, "Stem who in his iftgatlhtais Und 
Aimli/}W has compared the various items minutely, has found nothing 
noteworthy in support of the practical contemporaneity of the tarn 
accounts and Jolly has adduced a great deal of evidence in the opposite 
sense, whrte many years ago, m the/ HA S, 1916, pp MO y, I 
opposed the current theory of the authencity of Kautil^ There is 
fee's*! no reason, not to use Kautilya as throwing light on Asoka, 
nut 1 should c^inly not do so, on the theore that it existed before 
Asoka borroned his statecraft from it Its value is that it represents a 
®‘ ftadi tonal statecraft, not that it is the nork of the minister 
ot Chan^gupta" Dr Jolly is equally convinced that if "there was a 
Til *2 Q'lhiakya of Chandragupta at all, he was not the author of the 
Ar/aMlitra, nor does it express his views; but it is rather a product of 
the ith ^luiy A D. Dr Wintemitz also rejects ChSnakya's authorship 
n cll? ' 9 * 4 ) and leaves it to the 3rd century A D But bMb 

urs ShaimSstiy 8r the late Ganapati S&stn have no doubts as to the 
author. Vide aim Me Cnfoitte Rmtw, XII, 51s ff, and XIII, sS8 ff, 

8 
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their property to iheir rdahves They take care of 
them when they are sick, and if they die, bury thfim. 

"The third body consists of diose who inquire when 
and how births and deaths occur, with a view not only 
to levy a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among the high and the low may not escape the cog* 
nisanee of Government. 

Megas* “1'^ fourth class superintends trade and commerce 

thenes Its members have charge of weights and measures, 
and see that the products, m their season, are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than 
one kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. 

"The fifth class supenises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately fium what is old , there is a fine for mixmg 
the two together. 

“The sixth and last class consists of those who collect 
the tendis of the paces of the arbdes sold. Fraud in 
the payment of this tax is punished with death". 

I have inflicted upon you a long extract, but now 
I will put before you the passages from HnoA/tiaiSsirtt, 
one bf one, companng the two. 

Megasthenes speaks of fiie great ofiScers of state, and 
in the we have the Collector-Genetal who 

attended to the construction of the treasury house, 
tiadmg house, die store-house of grains, the store-house 
of forest produce, the armoury and the jalF. The other 
great officers mentioned by Cbftnakya* are the Supenn- 
tendents of Gold, Store-house, Commerce, Forest- 
produce, Armoury, Weights and Measures, Tolls, Weaving, 
Agnculture, Liquors, Slau^ter-honses, Ships, Cows, 

and 466 where Dr. Narendranath Law firmly maintains the authencity 
of the woffc. Vide also Dr R. K, Mookeqee's Introduction to N. Law's 
Anaetii Mian PoMy, 

1 II. VI. The market of Megasthenes figures in the Arihaiisbm 
as Paityn^Atana jll. i.) 

3 Book II. 
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and Horses, Elq>hants, Chanots, Infantry, Passports, 

Pasture lands, and the Superintendent of die It 
IS not possible for me here to discuss the duties of each 
offlcer, the very names of vhom sronld indicate to 
a great extent then respective duties, many of them 
being indicated by Megasthenes 

TheGred: smter makes mention of the officer m 
charge of the aty, and we have the NSg^aki^^, 
the officer m diarge of the capital city, who was to look Megaa* 
after the afiairs of the capital. And we have also a ^enesand 
Gcfa and a We have m the former book ‘ ^ 

the officer m diarge of the soldiers and m the latter work 
the Supenntendent of Chanots, the Superintendent of 
Infantry, and the Commander^-chief placed over the 
whole army— C&rturanjnte/a, i e, d^hants, horses, 
chanots and infantry The former speaks of the Supe^ 
mlendent of the canals, measnnng the sluices, while 
the latter refers to the punishment of persons who 
obstructed or did any kind of mischief to these slmce- 
gales* 

Begarding the hunters mentioned by Megasthenes 
and thar duties, we have references in the other account 
also, ( / in Sook II, Chapters I and XXXIV, where 
the duties of the hunters are given Taxes were collected 
from vanous sources, and the Collector'General* was to 
attend to the collection of revenue from forts, country* 
parts, mines, buildings, gardens, forests, herds of cattle, 
and roads of traffic 

So far as occupations connected with land were 
concerned, and Megasthenes refers to the looking after 
the royal dues arising after them, we have the Supeimten* 

I Tht Arthttlistra , Book II, Cbap XXXVI 

a Looking after one quarter of the Capital asinp i8t, English 
ratiion 

3 in 1 &. 10, 
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dent of Agnculture^. We will discuss the question 
tegarding the royal dues in one of our subsequent lectures 
but perhaps it would not be altogether out of place just 
to mention how ChBualcya eqjoined that the king was to 
protect agnculture* from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour and taxes. Megasthenes mentions the 
occupabons of carpenters and blacksmidis in connection 
with the ofScer whose duty it was to superintend the 
occupations connected with land, and the names of 
these two classes of workmen occur also in the Ariba- 
iss/ra, when its author speaks of the dubes of the 
Magas- Supenntendent of Agriculture and insists that agncultuial 
labourers shall not m any way be depnved of the 
assistance of blacksmiths and caipenters*. ChSnakya 
attaches great importance to mining and those who were 
connected with it, ots., the mmers, who are also 
menboned by Megasthenes. There was the Supennten- 
dent of Mines,* who was reqmred to have a knowledge of 
metallurgy, and the art of distallabon and condensataon 
of mercury, and the methods of tesbng gems. He had 
as his assistants, experts m mineralogy, while he bad 
under him labourers who were well-equipped to work in 
mmes with necessary implements'. Before the discovery 
of Kautilya's ArtbaiSfra, we had to depend on Megas- 
thenes for reference to numerous ores of metals under- 
ground, contaimng “much gold and silver and copper 
and iron in no small quanbty, and even bn and other 
metals” but now after the discovery of this mvaluable 
treatise, we can have any amount of details regarding the 
importance given to numng. 

1 II. 24 . 

2 II. 1. 

3 « I. 

4. II 12. 

5 Vide Lectures on the Economte Conitfun of Ancuut Iniia, p. io8. 

6 Megasthenes, 1. 1 
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Megasthenes, in his account, refers to the construction 
of roads, and Cbatiakya also lays stress on it^ There 
IS one diflerence, however, between the two, for while 
Megasthenes refers to the placuig of a pillar at eveiy ten 
Stadia, QiSnakya does not seem to refer to it, thou^ 
he gives muiute directions regarduig the width of die 
vanous roads* But we have to remember that the 
whole of the ArthtUaslra has not yet been discovered 
and many passages have not been properly interpreted 

The Grecian ambassador of Selukos refers to the thura'and 
memhers of the first board of Fataliputra lookmg after KantUya 
the industnal arts and speaks of the fourth class as 
consisting of the artisans * Indeed, die references m 
Megasthenes, Straho*, and Aman*, go to prove diat 
mdustnes were weH-organised and well-looked after 
We have also m the Artiaiislra that "those who conspue 
to lower the qnahty of the works of artisans, to hmder 
thar income or purchase shall be heavily fined" ' 

Kegatding the attention to foreigners as testified 
to by Megasthenes, we find in Chfinakya that the 
Supenntendent of Commerce was to show favour to 
foreigners' , while, if the interpretation be correct, the 
Supenntendent of Ships* was to show all possible concern 
for wcadicr-bcatcn ships, while the Supenntendent of 
Commerce was to show favour to those who imported 
foreign merchandise 

In the ne\t paragraph, Megasthenes speaks of the y 
registration of births and deaths The Census referred 

1 II I ^ 

2 II 4. 

3 Pi 42 of McCnndlc’s edition, 

4 /Jid, P 54 

3 liid, P all. 

6 IV. a. 

7 II. i6. 

5 II. aS 
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to here, I shall discuss at length m a subsequent lecture, 
and I need not, therefore, dilate on it in this place 
As Mr. Vincent Smith’ has observed rightly, "Even 
the Anglo-Indian admimstiation mth its comjdex 
organisation and European notions of the value of 
statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vital statistics until very recent times, and has alvmys 
expenenced great difficulty in secnrmg reasonable 
accuracy in the figures” 

Megaa- fourth Board of Megasthenes refers to those 

Uen^and officers whose duty it was to snpenntend trade and 
commerce. We have m the ArtHaiSstra a reference 
to the S ffler intendent of Commerce’ who had vanous 
duties to perform, one of whidi, viz , showmg favour 
to those who imported foreign merchandise, we have 
already referred to. Bethaps his most important dufy was 
to prevent, what we would call now-a-days, cornering*. 

The officer belonging to the same Board, who 
concerned himself with wei^ts and measures, finds 
his place as the Snpenntendrat of wei^ts and measures 
in Ch&nakya’. Very likely die Supenntendent of 
Commerce performed this dnty also*, and the regulations 
were so stnct that even the shghtest difference m weights 
and measures was severely dealt with. Sale by pubhc 
nobce, as referred to 1^ Megasthenes, finds a place m 
the Arthniastra, where we are told that, "the 
merchandise being placed near the flag of the toll-house, 
the merchants shall declare its quantity and pnce, and 
cry out thnce, Svho will purchase sudi a quantity of 
merchandise for so much pnce ’ ?*' 


1 II. i6 

2 Tht Surly HtOwy of India, p. 128. 

3 II. 16. 

4. Vide Ztefuns on fhi Economic Condiiton of Aneuut India, p.125. 

5 II. 19. 

6 IV. 2. 

7 II. 21. 
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Referring to manuEictnied articles, Megasthenes 
says that “what is new is sold separately from what is 
old", an order promulgated by Chanakya being to the 
effect that "old collection shall be re|daced by new Kantilya 
supply"^ In another placeP he lays down that “the 
sale or mortgage of artides as superior, though they are 
really infenor” was to be heavily punished. 

The last dass of officers referred to I9 Megasthenes 
was they who collected a tenth of the pnces af artides 
sold and rqiresented die Superintendent of Tolls' of the 
Arthalsstra who collected his dues on all merchandise*, 
although the rates of toll vaned for different commodities, 
and were fixed in accordance with the customs of 
countnes, or of commnmties, ather old or new' 

I hope you will now allow me to reiterate that in 
many respects the two accounts, those of ChSnakyaand 
Megasthenes, tally well, and we cannot but regret that a 
large portion of the work of Megasthenes has been lost, 
for if the mere licagments that survive in quotations hy 
later authors give us such a wonderful account of Our 
oldaty and its administration, what might not have 
we expected had the whole work been extant? The 
ffiscovery of the A rthaisstm has proved to the worj d 
tha t Megasffi CTCs dio not wnte merdy mendadous stones, 
and there is now litde doubt regarding his~accounts*. . 

The next references we get of Fstahputra are in 
the fifth Rock Edict and in the SSmath Edict, of Asoka 
in both of which the name of the capital is distmctly 
mentioned , and it was under the direct patronage of Asoka 
and at F&tahpntra that the Buddhist counal was held, 


: IV It 

3 II 31. 

4 11 33 
$ IM 

6 1 need not refer here, to the excavations of Ffitaliputra for which 
vide/, 1 ? A 5,1915, Dr Spooner's 7 Wr Zmasinan PmodcfMun 
Htslari, pp, 63 and 405, and tM p, Soo. Also, iptC^ 138. 
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and It was at this time that Tissa Moggaliputia 
Composed the latest book on the three Fitakas hving 
in the court of Asoka, here at Pstahputra. 

FStabpotra continued to be the captal doting the 
Su&ga dynasty when Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
dynasty signalised the renaissance of Hinduism bis 
Ahamtdha sacrifice. Not only was this a revival of 
BrhSmanism, but veiy likdy here was another attempt 
to estabbsh the authority of a paramount sovereign m 
Northern Indui. It was dunng the reign of this Fusya- 
mitra that occuned the invasion of Menander, who 
even threatened FStalipatra, the cajatal', but he was 
repulsed FataSjah the grammanan, flourished here 
at this fame and was a contemporary of Fusyamitra 
whose Horse-Sacnfice is recorded him. At that time 
FStaliputra was a great aty along the banks of the 
Son. Its walls and palaces were massive and there 
were guides to Fatahpiitra, while there were roads 
from It, branching off in all directions. 

FStahputra, after this, lost much of its unportance^ 
and Mr. Vincent Smith’s assertion that “the imperial 
oty of FStahputra is known to have continued to be a 
place of importance as late as the fifth centuiy is 
not supported by facts. Neither can bis statement 
that, “the bi^ importance attached by the founder 
of the Gupta era in A, D. 320 to his alliance with a 
lacbchhavi pnneess suggests that doimg the thnd century 
FStahputra may have been held I7 the non-Aryan 
lachdihavis of Val^ 5 lI’'*, go unchallenged. As we have 
already discussed this question in the beginnmg of this 
lecture, we need not revert to it here It is, of course, 
true that Chandra Gupta, the first of the Gupta kings, 
again made Fi^hputra important, though soon after it 


1 The £arly Htdvty tf Inita, p. aay. 

2 Ihtiif 228 

4 7 he^rlfHUIeryoflni%a,v 296. 
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ceased to be the otdinaiy residence of the Gupta sove^ 
eigns Fmm this tune to the tune of the advent of 
the FSIa Kings, FStahpntca ceased to be an important 
place , and in the description of Fa-bien, the Chinese 
travdler, ve have only a remimscence of its lost glories , 
for there were only the rums, though the walls, door- 
ways and the sculptured designs were no human work^. 
And Hienu Tsian^s account also is m the same 
melancholy strain TVhen he came here m the seventh 
century, the aty was deserted, only the foundation- 
walls snmvmg. The dunese wnter hla-twan-hn says 
that, in 7 s 6, a portion of the town was destroyed through 
erasion by the rtver Son 

Long, long after, m the reign of Dharmapfla, 
Htaliputia again rose to pronunence, and as mentioned 
before,* this powerful king issued one of his grants from 
FStaliputra which is descnbed as his Jayasiam^hSidra, 
« *, royal camp* In the Monghyr Praiatti^ of 
Oeiapnla, there is also a reference to the Panmatmgata 
Parttmhara PartttnalhattSraka ifahSrSjo S'ri Dbar- 
map&la, and there is mentioned the name of a town as 
Silnagara which has been identified with Fntabputra ' 
And I may here as well record some more epigraphic 
references to it 

(i) In the tenth century A. B , a FStahputra Brab- 
mana was considered as the most suitable for 
receiTing gilts and was given mote than four 
hundred villages*. 

(a) In the Bongos on plate of Govinda Chandra 
and his queen, it is recorded that the king 
Paramabhattimka ifahSrBj aikirSja Para 


t 

3 

A 


Fi+ien, chap, XXVII 
I'lar, antt, p 33, 

Eptnefhta Irdtca, IV. 
/naian Aniiguary, XXI. 

• tie at p ^ 

Cfigra/iia Inilica, IX, p, 40 
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meioara Goviada Cbandra Deva, and Ins 
queen the PaftamoMinai IdahuSjfii Gostda- 
devi, endowed with all rpyal prerogatives after 
having bathed in the Ganges settled a village 
on a student who had come from Patahpntra^, 
(3) In the NSlanda Co^pei-Plate discoveredi by 
Fandita Hirananda Sastn, there is also the 
mention of Srlnagara which has been identified 
with Patahputra 

(4} The SrSvatpi Bel^la Epitaph of Narasimha 
shows that even in the 12 th century, PStah- 
' putra was considered as the most impoiduit 

' place for learned disputations*. , 

This IS some of the epigraphic evidence we have. 
But FS^putra had lost its glories, and there was no 
• king here, no court, no pomp. It remained in dus 

' condition for ages and ages, till the creation of the 

ROYAL jirovince of Bihar again has made it resume its 
old posiboD to a certain extent. Whether it should 
ever be able to emulate its old glones, is what more 
than any mortal can foretell*. 


I Ibti V. Keilhorn, Northtm last. Nos. is7 b 131. King Govinda 
had also a Buddhist Queen £ /, IX , 321. 

a This was discovered by Hiiananda Sastn K.A., 11 o L , at NSlanda 
dunng the course of his archaeological exploration in 1921 The intro- 
ductory portion of the inscnption, consisting of the first twenty-five lines,. 
IS identical with the similar portion of the Munghir cmei^late grant of 
the same king {Indian Antiqnaiy, XXI, pp 253-as8). The inscription 
IS written in early Devanfign Script and its bnguage is Sanskrit. A seal 
is soldered to the plate and brars the legend Sri-DevapBladevasya, 
meaning of the illustrious Davapkiadeva, wntten below the emblem of 
the dharmaehakm placed between two gaselles as in the seals of other 
Ffila kings {JEptnaphia Indica, XVII} 'The way in which this 
record speaks of Nalanda, would show that it conbnued to be as 
important a centre of Buddhist lore as it was dunng the time of 
Hieun Tsiang’s visit” IM, p 13. 

3 BI,V. 151. 

4 The discovery of the image, known as the DidStgati] image, five 
miles east of Patna City and first brought to light by the author of 
this book, may be menboned here in passing, as it has excited great 
interest thioimhout the cultural world. Ihe image is certainly one of 
the glones of Magadha. 
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It would not be uninteresting to refer here to an account of F&tdiputra 
as given in an old Hindi manuscript In the Stfya Yvga (the Golden 
age) there lived, in a city called Kosambi, a certain BrShmana whose 
name was Bhumideva He had tno sons, Kuda and Bikuja, mamed 
respectively to Pramati and Snmati, daughters of a great Mum (sage) 
named Satvasiddhi It once happened that Ku& and Bikuda were 
reduced to great difficulties, and m order to recover themselves, they 
determined to try their fortunes abroad and they left home accompanied 
by their wives After a few dayr^ journey, on a certain nigh^the ’ 
tno brothers left thar wives asleep in a jungle and went away. Soon 
after the helpless ladies awoke and began to lament Meannhile, 
Pfirvati and MahSdeva passed by that way, and the former requested 
MahUdeva to take pity on the poor women, and was told that that very 
night Sumati would give birth to a son, who should be named Pulra 
and as Often as he would awake from sleep a thousand gold mokun 
would fall from his head During the night this prophecy was fulfilled, 
and as the child awoke from his first sleep a thousand geld mokiirs Fell 
from his head. The women suspected that the money was left there 
by seme thief, and lest they should be caught and punished as guilty, 
they thought ft advisable to leave that place But to their great sutpnsa 
wherever they went, the same miracle was repeated They at last 
discovered the secret and came to Benares and settled there Putra soon 
became very rich, His diarrty knew no bounds, and from every part 
of the world men came to share bis gilts . Kuia and Biku&i were now 
living m KamOta, begging from door to door Vfhen tbgi heard of 
the benevolence ol Putra, they came to Benares to receive alms at his 
hands As the two brothers were standing at the gate of Futra's palace, 
Snmati, who was walkrog on the upper verandah of her mansion, saw 
and recognised them. They were admitted into the house and treated 
with great respect Ku^a and Bikoja now began to five happily 
When Putra was sixteen years old, his father became jealous oi him 
and engaged some tierdih to murder bm. The ekandaftcameto 
the mnoeenl boy and told him that they were the Pdf ddi (votaries) 
of the goddess Vmdhya*Vfisini, and were sent to take him to that 
goddess to fulfil certain vows that were made for his sake when he was 
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in his mother's womb. The father, too, supported this statement and 
poor Putra was snatched away from his home, accompanied by a sin^e 
attendant When the ekaniSU arrived at the middle of a huge 
jungle, they told the whole truth to the boy, but whenever they attempted 
to put him to death, their swords fell off their hands. At last the villains 
promised to save the boy, on receipt of a large sum of money. This 
being done^ the ehani&h returned to KSsi and informed Bikuja that 
what he had ordered was done and obtained a nch prize. 

The boy, left alone in the midst of the dreadful wood, did not know 
what to do. Night came on and he ascended a tree. In the meantime, 
two RSisasas, Sankata and Bikafa, came and promising that no injuiy 
need be feared from them requested him to decide a case. Theyaaid, 
"We ate the sons of a great jRiksata named Karibaka. Our father 
once satisfied MahSdeva and obtained three thmgs from turn. The first 
was a pair of shoes by means of which a man can travel thousands of 
miles in a moment ; the second was a bag from which all sorts of jewels 
may be extracted whenever the hand is put into it, and the 'third a tod, 
which, if turned round, will in a short space of time create a laige and 
magnificent city Now our father is dead and it is to be decided who 
should own these," Putra pointed out a large garden and said, *'Go to 
that garden, leaving these things here, and whosoever returns first from 
that place becomes the owner tf these things,” The brothers ran 
towards the garden. In the meantime^ a voice from heaven told Putra 
that he was destined to become a great man and he should wear the 
pair of shoes and fly at once to Simhatadvlpa, with the bag and the rod. 
The boy followed the advice, and m a moment be was on the banks of 
a beautiful tank in Simhaldvlpa. There he was informed that the kmg 
of that island, F&talelvara, had a daughter named Pfitali, who, it was 
predicted should be mamed to a foreigner who would come there and 
whose name would be Putra. The young man understood what was 
meant. During the night, he secretly visited Ffitali in her own apart* 
ment and told her who he was. The girl then agreed to go with him 
whenever he liked Putra now wore his sboes^ took PStali on his back, 
and within a very short time arrived at a spot on the south bank of the 
Ganges, and west of the Punpuna. He was visited Yy the sage NSrada, 
who advised him to found a city and rule it by means of the rod. Putra 
then laid the foundation of a large ciiy, and after him and his wife, 
called It Pft^iputra Within a few years he oonguered several pro- 
vinces and became a great king His mother had died of a broken 
heart. Putra's son Kusuina succeeded him, and during his time the 
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City was called Kcsumapura Kusuma had a son FStan, and a 
daughter Ffiln&i After the name of the formeri this city teas for some* 
time called Patna PStnftdid not marry, and was made a Devi by the 
gods, and is still the prcsidmg goddess of the oly, which is, after her, 
now called FStnS Putra, m his old days; left PStnB with his wife and 
went to Kailas, where he made over to Mahfideva the three things 
which he had obtained from Sanhata and Bikata They lived hereafter 
in heaven Such is the legendary account of the foundation of Pfitnft. 

Dr Buchanan Hamilton records a local tradition that Sudar&na, 
who, "probably" was eighth m descent from Manu, bestowed the town 
on his daughter, PStali, who dienshed it tike a son and hence called it 
pgtahputia, and dedicated a temple to Patan Devi, the presiding 
goddess of the town Mr P. C MukhaTyi, who refers to the above 
legend in his unpublished Report on the Excavations at PStaliputra 
as wen as to the antiquity of this town which, according to Oio&rus, 
was founded by Hercules, observes, "The rational explanation of the 
legend appears to be that a ati«n from Kusumputa built, after cutbng 
a neighbouimg forest a garden house near a Pitali tree under which 
there was, as we generally see now, a nide representation of a sylvan 
deny, the archetype oi Patan devi, where a fair was penndically held 
by the mhabitanis In the course of time, the suburb mcteased in 
importance, and a small village, Pillialigritma, grew up associated with 
the legend of the Pafali tree, for the origmal builder of the garden- 
house was only remembered by the ignorant villagers as no other than 
the son or son-in-law of the spint of the tree Afterwards, when the 
niets innundated and ruined Kusumputra, Pttaliputra became its 
natural suKWSor." Mr Mukharii-s A Report on the Exeavatim on ike 
atiaert sites 0/ Pa’ebp itea in sSgS-fj, was in proof only. 




LEaURES III AND IV 

Tbe Edicts of Jtsoka 

Mr H. G. Wdls, in an intemev, an account of 
urtudi appeared in an English Magaane, on the sue 
Grtatat Mm in History spohe A Asoka among all the 
tiimirqinric of kiogs, empeiots, and majesties, great and 
httle, as shining almost alone, a star "More hvingmen 
chensh his memory today than have ever heard the 
name of Charlemagne"*. 

It mis, indeed, this Saja-Chahmaarth convetsuin Asola’s 
to Buddhism srhith mas the first and mam cause of the 
posiUon that Buddhists occupy m the history of humani^, 
and the mdely-engraied Edicts^ of die hmg all mer 1 ^ 
vast donumons, and his far-reaching efforts to extend 
Buddhism to the other avihsed countnes of the world, 
not only signify but attest the magmtude of Us service 
to the cause of Buddhism 

Asoka, indeed, takes an honourable place in the Hu Edicts 
gallery of the greatest kings known to history. It is not 
possible to discuss eserything relaimg to Asoka, bathe 
was, of course, pie-enuncntly the greatest long in 
anaent India The pohncal and religious grandeur of 
India commenced with him The histoiy of In dia n 
Architecture must also date from Asoka, whose admmis- 
tratne abihty h& been highl) and aptly praised It was 

I 7 AeArand .Uc/aziar, 193a Or Sylvain Levi in his lecture on 
Ancient India, (Jeurwl of the Dtpartirnt ef Letters, ralw.ita 
Unncrsity, Vol IX} observed "Among the Kings of India there is one 
nho ecli|^ nen the most glotiaus." 

: "But for long centunes the chiradcrs in which his edicts arc 
wntlen wen but liieless lelien, it needed a I^nsep to «nng their 
secret from the stones grown mute and to bnng to light that splendid 
period in which Hindu policy, encouraged and susiatned by an active 
faith, dinned inRuenee extending ocn to Cj renaica, even to Epirus on 

the confines efthe Roman and the Caithagmian world." Aid. ’ 
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he who studded every part of his vast donumons, over 
which he wielded sovereignty as the paramoant power, 
with piUars, cbaityas, pahhc halls, monastenes and 
splendid reheats and residences carved in the intenor 
of die rocks Within his dominions, there were many 
remarkable structures which ezated the admimstrabon of 
foreigners, who came to India centunes after his deadi, 
and who characterised them as bemg bmlt not man, 
' but spirits^ Even after thousands of years, the 
stupendous rums excite the adnutahon of one and all. 
1 shall try to dehneate here only one of the aspects 
relatmg to undoubtedly the greatest kmg of the land 
we hve in, an aspect through which we can discern the 
“man of strong will, unweaned apphcabon, andhi^ 
aims, who spared no labour in the pursuit of his ideals, 
possessed the mental grasp capable of forming the vast 
concepbon of imssionaty enterpnse m three conbuents, 
and was at the same bme able to control the intncate 
affairs of Church and State m an empire whidi the most 
powerful sovereign might envy”'. Indeed, bis idea of 
engraving the Edicts, was, to say the least of it, ongmal 
and bold, unparalleled m die realms of history, and has 
indeed sabsfied the great km^s earnest desire for 
perpetuabng his measures, and — ^may we say — his name. 
The aspects reference to these immortal Edicts the general 

oftheE&cts jjgjj j 5 {Jut (jigy meant only for the “long 
endurance” of the Good Law of Piety— or the Diamma. 
This IS evidently a narrow view, and it will surprise 
many of the audience to know that even the eleventh 
edihon of that great wodc, the EruyclopaHa Brifemnica, 
says, "The inscriptions which contam altogether about 
five thousand words, are enbrely of rehgious import and 
their references to wordly affairs are mcidental”. 
Mr. Vincent Smith has also observed, “The inscriptions 

1 Traoeh efFa-httn. 

a V A, Smith's Asfkf, p. loS. 
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arc all devoted to the exposition, exaltation and disse* 
minalion of die Lav of Piety''.* In fairness to this 
historian, however, it must be adnutted that he has also 
incidentally referred to the importance of some Edicts 
from the point of view of pohtical history. I will try to 
Sm, however, that not only from the point of view of 
rdigion, but from other points of vieW'— political, social, 
and economic— the Edicts give us a very bn^tond 
clear picture of anoent India m the "golden age*' of 
the Imperial hlauiyas. It would, of course, not be 
possible for me to deal widi the rebgious aspect 
of the Edicts, not that I ignore that, I cannot possibly 
do that,— indeed no one can— for Asidm stands beside 
St Paul, Constaminc and Omar, but, unfortunately, 
the time at my disposal allows me to touch the 
fnnge of certain matters only Perhaps on some other 
occasion, I may be permitted to do it In tins 
connection, it is a pleasure to mention the wotk of love 
done by a loige number of European scholars m this 
field, as in other fields, to elucidate the mystencs of the 
Edicts. But the explanations and interpretations of 


1 AsdLa,p i6i *'Hh cdicti, gnven on rocks and piUars m all the 
provinces under his dominions, prnch in simple and famdiar bnguaee 
the loftiest lessons of goodness, gentleness, chanty and mutual respect 
that humanity has ever heard (Sylvam Len ui Ancient /ndie) 
For the editions ol the Edicts — 

1877— Buigess 

1S77— Cnnningham Cerpnt, Vol, 1. 

iSSi— Senart Zrs tnanpUmx it Piyeiui. Vdl. I (and edition, 
in 1SS8 ) 

1887— BShlcr 

lipi'—Epigrafhta Mia, Vel II. 

1923— Hultaeh, new edition of Corfut, Vol, I, 

230 

0 , franhe. Heel, 
and Luders arc to 
rfsend Ghiury is a 


See m this connection V. A Smith's Auia, :a;— 
For the comparative study of the Edicts, Senart, 
Themis, Smith, Hollrseh, Michclson, Bhandaricar 1 
be menuoned The rcccnlty published Asoitaa 7 rj 
: lit ntewr 
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many terms were not satisfactory till the discovery of the 
ArthaiSstra. So much has been written on this book, 
and we have also referred to it previously, that it would 
be superfluous to add anything on its importance £rom 
every point of ancient Indian History— pohtical, social, 
Artha jSstra economic , yet mention must always be made of the 

discovery of the great work of ChSnakya by 
Dr ShamaiSstry and his learned translation of the same. 
It would not also be altogether of out place to refer in 
this connection to the great German onentalisl— I mean 
Dr. Jolly — ^whose edition of the Artkaiastra is out, and 
the publication of which throws more li^t on the subject. 
Likewise, I would like to place on record an edition of 
the same ttadtmteum by the late Dr Ganapati SSstn of 
Travancore, under the auspices of the enhghtened ruler 
of that State’-, The discovery of Kautilya's book has 
made still more possible a better understanding of the 
Edicts of Asoka, during the time of whose grandfather the 
great Vi^nugupta helped the begmnmg of what may be 
called the golden age of anaent India. But for this 
bmely discovery, many a term m the Edicts would have 
been still shrouded in mystery. We have in these lectures 
tned to contribute our mite towards the eiplanation of 
some terms in the li^t of the ArthaiSstra. 

I shall first draw your attention to some of these 
Edicts from the social point of -new 
The social Sanctity of animal hfe along with duty to parents 
asperta of supenors, was, of course, the cardinal doctnnes of 

the lets Edicts. We find it rqieated in many of them 

Indeed, the first occcqpied the innermost place, in the 
heart of Asoka Next to it was the du^ to parents. 
In the second Minor Rock Edict, "Father and mother 
were to be hearkened to,” an injunction which was 
repeated in the Third and Fourth Rock Edicts, as well 

X Thesuddendemiseof Dr. G. SSstn has caused a serious breach 
in the rank of orientalists. 
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as m the derepth and thnteenth, foi that vas an 
"excellent thing". Similarly, dn^ to teachers iras 
inculcated in Rock Edict 11, as srell os in Edict IX, while 
It was also enjoined that fitting courtesy was to be shown 
to relations whose unseemly behaviour was growing Slavery 
Cue reverence is to be paid to superiors, but this amongst 
does not indicate that slaves and servants ate not thelnflia 
to be meted out proper treatment Rock Edict IX 
inculcates this doctnne Indeed, if I may be permitted 
to enter mto a digression, I may assert that the lot 
of slaves in anaent India— and this includes the 
Maurya times also— was, on the whole, pretty sahs- 
factoty Meguthenes has observed that "the law 
ordains t hat none amon g Indiana shall unde r_any- 
qrcnmstances b e a sla ve”*. The Greaan ambassador 
referred to the case of the Arpns only, but if the 
testimony of Arlh'ilSstrn is to be accepted, we may say 
that an Arya could be enslaved, though for four 
reasons only, vis , capture, judiaal punishment, 
voluntaiy self-degradation and debt. Slavery was, of 
course, in existence, but was not regarded as very 
humiliating, and the general condition of a slave was 
not a hard one ^h^akja lays down that "employing 
a slave to car^ tiie dead or to sweepv or to give 
him the leavings of food, keeping a slave naked, or 
hurting or abusing him, or violating the chastity of a 
female slave shall cause the forfaturc of the value 
paid by him or her'" Rut the son of an Arya who 
enslaved himself would be still an Arya’ Slaves 
co'ild enjoy pnvatc property, and what .was more, 
anything which a slave earned, without prejudice to 
his master's work, was the slave’s property, and after 
his death was to go to Ins kinsmen, aad the master 


r Megvsthcncs, McCnndlc’s edition 
a Tht ArtMiiirs, III, 13 
3 /bid. 
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Sanetltyof 
aaimal bfe 


The Testa* 

mentof 

Aaoha 


Has to get It only in the event of the slave having no 
hinsmen,' 

There were again special regulations for boy-slaves, 
/. e,, boys who were less than ei^t years of age. 
They could not be mortgaged or sold in a foreign 
land, neither could such a slave be employed in any 
mean avocation. A slave could obtain hberty on 
payment of the pnce for which he was enslaved, and 
after that he could regain his Aryahood * 

Respect for living creatures, i e,, sanctity of anunal 
life, was naturally one of the cardinal doctimes of the 
great Buddhist Icmg. We note in the Edicts the 
successive stages of bs growing enthusiasm for bs 
favourite doctnne stopping of slaughter in the n^l 
kitchen developed into prohibbon, and gradually tbs 
puntamsm gamed more and more in strength, till after 
twenty-six years' he laid down an elaborate code* 
practically probbitmg the slaughter of animals (even 
chaff was not to be burnt), a regulabon m wbch there 
was no restriction of creed or custom 

Evidently Asoka had tbs sanebty of animal bfe in 
view, when he made healmg arrangements for men as 
well as for beasts.' Medicinal herbs for men and for 
beasts, wheresoever lacbng, were imported and planted , 
for the same object also, wells were dug on the roads, 
and trees planted for the enjoyment of both men 
and beasts. Mr. Vincent Smith m tbs connecbon 
observes that "the sanebty attaebng to the hfe of the 
most insignificant insect was not extended to the life of 
man."* But tbs view of the histonan regarding the 
great King seems to be narrow. The second Rock 


1 Itsi. 

2 Tht ArlhoiSttra, 

3 Pillar Edict, V. 

4 GimSr Rode Edict. 

5 idsab, p. S& 
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Edict recounts the action oi the monarch, codducivc 
to the iretfan, (FaltMoga) of man as «ell as of beast, 
such as the digging of wells, the planting of banyan 
and mango trees, the erection of rest-houses and 
watering {daces, the provision of medicines for men 
as well as for lower animals This conclusively shows 
that the King cared os much for ammal bfe as for 
men, though it was ammal life which he sought to save 
bj promulgating the first Edict. The explanation is 
obvious. No importance bad yet been attadied to 
animal life. On the contrary, as we find clearly 
mentioned m the fourth Ro^ Edict, appreciatively 
charactensed as iht Ttstamtni ^ Asoka, “for a long 
period past, even for many hundreds of years, the 
sacnfieial slau^ter of hvmg creatures, the killing of 
animate bangs" had gone on increasing, and it was 
therefore only in the fitness of things, that the great 
Buddhist king who wanted to mculcate ahimsS, should 
devote more attention to ammal hfe which bad been 
neglected previously But that does not, as we have 
just non observed, imply in any way that saneb^ was 
not extended to the life of man— God's highest and 
noblest creation As we find m the latter portion of 
the same Edict, “As for many hundred years before 
his not happened, now at this present, by reason of the 
inculcation of the Dhamma by his Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King, have increased abstention from 
the slaughter of living acaturcs, abstention from the 
killing of ammatc bangs”, or elsewhere as we find, it 
was “to attain release from my debt to animate bangs”, 
that he crcited the post of Censors These did not 
show any disregard for humio life It wis fat from it 
No dKtinction, indeed, has been made between men 
and beasts, and, in fict, when we consider the niturc 
of toleratioi inculcated by A<oka, we cannot accept 
the opinion of Mr Smith, who compircd the great 
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King mill oUlet Hindu tSjSs of later fames, who 
did not hesitate to execute a man for falhng a beast 
We need not believe in the monkish legend diat 
Asoka abolished the death-penalty, for the extreme 
penalty of law, (taking It for granted that it did east), 
is to be considered as an unavoidable necessity which 
could not, perhaps, be dispensed with. 

Hospitals Perhaps, we may refer m Bus connection to the 
expression "Ciiiisa IHata Mmuia Paiu Ckiktsa ChaT^ 
Buhler was the first who inteipreted the word ChiUsS. 
as "hospitals". It is interesting to refer to the Artha- 
issira, where, in connection with buildings, ChBnakya 
lays down that there should be hospitals within the 
fort The sympathy of Asoka with hm sufifeimg fellow- 
creatures, both man and animal, finds adequate expression 
in the provisions made for the healing of man and 
beast, not only throughout his vast empire, but even in 
the kingdoms of his fnends.' 

And although we may not be prepared to go so 
far mth Mr V. A. Smith as to say that the animal 
hospitals which exist now-a-days may be regarded as 
either survivals or copies of the institutions founded 
by the Mautya Monarch, we may say that even in 
the fame of the Chinese traveller, Fa-bien, there was in 
FStahputra an excellent free hospital, where "came 
all poor or helpless patients sufienog from all kinds 
of idfirmibes these almost certamly had their origin 
m die days of die great Buddhist Monarch. Mr. Smith 
grows veiy eloquent over this and says, "It may be 
doubted if any equally efficient foundation was to be 
seen elsewhere in the world at that date, and its 

I Asoia, p. sg. 

a Seoart translated it into "remedies," Kern into "system of caring 
for the sick," Bhandarhar into "provisions or provident arrangements , 
and V A. Smith into "curative" pealing) arrangements. 

3 Rock Edia, tt, 

4 Fa-hien, Travtb, XXVIl. 
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existence, anbapating the deeds of modern chnsbon 
chanty, iqicaks irell both for the character of the 
atizens who endowed it and for the geraus of the 
great AsoLa, whose teadung sbll bore some wholesome 
fruit many centuncs after his decease".’ 

Tolerabon, in fact, was the charactensbc and basis 
of the tehgious ideal of the great Emperor Liberality 
towards ascetacs and Brahmanos was mcluded in the 
ninth Koch Edict, a doctnne repeated in Edict XII, 
where it is inculcated that the "sects of other people 
all preserve reierence for one reason or otfaei” “By 
acbng thus, a man exalts his own sect and at the 
some time does service to the sects of other people 
By acbng contronwise, a man hurts his own sect, and 
does dissenice to the sects of other peoide For, 
he who does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his 
own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own 
sect, in reality, by such conduct inSicts the severest 
injui) on his own sect" ' While lavishing his treasure 
chieSy on Buddhistic sbnnes and monastenes, he did 
not hesitate to spend large sums in hewing out of 
hard-rocLs spaaous cave-dwcllmgs for the Ajivihas, 
not even grudging the expense of pohshmg the interiors 
like so many murors and there can be no doubt that 
hbcral benefactions were bestowed likewise on the 
Joins and B^manas’ The has observed, 

“The king should follow the (conquered) people in 
their faith vnth which they celebrate their nabonal, 
rehgious and congregational fmbvals or ornaments"* 

Asoka, indeed, has gone further tlian Chonakja 
Kautil}a provides no phcc for the heretics within 

1 Tit Early His/ory tf Mta, p 313 

a Rock Edict, XII 

3 Kashmir indiuon presenes the name of BrJhmamcal temples 

faudt or restored by AsoK ' 

4 ThBdrffe/e«'r«,XllI.5 
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a fortress, except beyond the cremation grounds’. 
But m bis Bock Edict, Asoka expresses his desire that 
persons professing a}! shades of behef may hve any- 
where they hke^ for says the King, "all them aim 
at self-control and pimly of mind". That Asoka 
attached particular importance to toleration, is very 
much evidenced by the fact that Rock Edict XII 
which endeavours to impress upon every one the 
necessity for toleration tovmrds all, has been constituted 
into a document by itself, bemg inased separately 
from the group The connection between Rock 
Edict XI and Rock Edict XII bes in the fact that his 
subjects ate asked to be tolerant towards the views 
of religious sects other than their own. 

The word Paltklesam* occurs in the Dhanh Edict, 
of Torture jjjjauij near Bhubanesvara, in Onssa, is a very 
important place in our provmce, having been identified 
with Tosah, one of the ptovmcial capitals of Asoka*. 
This Edict insenbed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
regnal years was addressed to the high officers 
admimstering the town Mr. V A. Smith lefemng to 
this word has translated it into "bodily torture" and 
comes to the conclusion that, "it is clear that Asoka 
maintained the ferocious cnminal code of the 
drtiaicfsira and of his grandfather. He merely tried to 
remedy abuses in administration by admonition and 
supervision, but no man can tell how far he succeeded 
or failed" So far as the last part of the historian’s 
conclusion goes, r. "no man can tell how far he 
succeeded", every body has to concur, but I beg to 
differ from him about the other statement. 

It is true that m the A tthaisstra several chapters* 

a ^rt*atd Ludere have rendered into “serious trouble", while 
Bhhter has "harsh treatment.” 

3 j.B &0 R. s.,vin S 
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do deal mth the hlauiyan Lan on the qaesbon of 
judiaal torture, but «e also note there the following 
(e) Furashment is to he meted out only when the 
charge is quite established against the 
accused 

A number of people such as ignoramuses, etc., 
and Br&hmanas could nerer be sulgected 
to torture IVomen also were generally 
excluded hlr Snmb himself refers to the 
fact m the ArlitUSitra that when the 
Supenutendent of Jails subjects any persons 
to unjust torture, he is to be fined ' and 
causing death to anyone by torture was stnctly 
prohibited* 

Further, the Edict says that, "The admimstators of 
the town may stme all the bme that the restramt 
or torture of the townsmen may not take place mlhmt 
due eautd' This expression, Tuitkmt due cause, has 
been explained by Mr Smith himself If due regard 
had to be paid to the law, how could there be excessne 
torture? There was the punishment formubhanon, 
no doubt, but there was the altemaUre of fine. Only 
in one case we do find reference to a man 
tortured to death, OK , when a man murdered another 
in a quarrel Mr Smith characterises all the eighteen 
kinds of torture referred to by OiSnakja, as appalhng 
or these eighteen, nine were strokes with acane-a 
punishment which is men now resorted to And if 
we compare the kinds of punishment m rogue men 
in the ci^tecnth ccntuij m other countnes,* we 
cannot accept the conclusion of the author of Asaia who 
charactcnscs the ^^•u^^Jnn I.awas "homblc"*. 


I IM, chap IX, p aS: — 

a chip VIU,p, ayg. 

4 196. 
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And furthei, when we consider in this connection, 
that there were a number of humane regulations even 
to prevent cruel treatment to animals, we can have 
little justification for saying that Asoka mamtained 
the ferodous cnnunal code of his ancestors. For the 
maintenance of good government pnmshment was and 
IS necessary, but that he resorted to unnecessanly 
cruel measures is more than what we know of the great 
monarch'. 

In the first Rock Edict there is a term SamSja, 
which Dr. Thomas eLpIained as “plainly a celebrabon 
of games or rather contests taking place in an arena, 
or amphitheatre, surrounded ly platforms for specta- 
Samfijaand tors'". And, if we enqmre what there may have been 
*** *** offend the humamty of Asoka, we have 

only to call to rmnd the contests of animals descnbed 
by the Greeks and imphed in Sansknt hterature. 
“The life of revelry indulged in by the warrant 
caste, already indicated by the rules of dnnking, 
diaog and contests between animals, and shown by 
the law, IS perhaps caricatured by the great carousal 
m the Ifarwamia, but is testified to not only by 
Megasthenes, but by the description in the Epc of all 
the paraphernalia of pastime at courL Majestic 
preparations > An amphitheatre for a joust at arms, 
moated and walled like a pted aty, a cassmo by 
the riverside for the amusement whenever any event 
offers an excuse , meat and wme at every festival , 
drunkemiess, gambling and love, the enjoyments of 
peace"*. Dr Thomas refers also to the DigAamiSya 

I Even m the days of Fa-bien, crimes were punished only ^ fine^ 
varying m amount according to the gravity of the offence, and capital 
punishment seems to have been unknown. Only persons ([Uiuy o' 
repeated rebellions suffered amputation of the right hand, but such a 
penalty was exceptional and judicial torture was not practised, 
a /eumal the Seyal Anaiie Seeie^, 1914, p 394 < 

3 feurmtl ^the Ammeati OritnftI Sonety, XIII. 
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1. 1 14, where we have mention of fights between 
clqihants, buffaloes, etc, and concludes, “we can 
easily, therefore, see why attendance at such gathenngs 
IS in the Di^htmks.y<^ stigmatited as a sin" 

Dr Thomas, however, failed to notice one sigmficant 
fact regarding this The Edict says “Here no animal 
may be slaughtered for sacnfice, nor shall any merry' 
mabngs be held His Sacred and Gracions Majesty 
secs much olfcnce, although certain merry-malangs 
arc excellent in the sight of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King” A Samija was "a public feast 
where meat, as one of the pnnapal articles of food, 
was served "* 

But what was the other Sam&ja which a puritan 
hing hke Asoka thought excellent? Evidently it 
must have been something where no aramal life was 
sacrificed In religious literature we find references 
to three descnptions of such a SamSja The first 
reference 1$ in the Hanvamsa* where Kamia invited 
his people to witness a wrestling match , the second 
IS in the MiiSikSrala,* where DronScbaiyya, the 
teacher of the KurU'FSndavos, after finishing thar 
education wanted to give a public exhibition and a 
SarrSja wis accordingly announced to the people, 
the third dcscnption is also in the ifakSb/tSrala in 
connection with the Svayampara of Draupadi where a 
SanSja was held, with actors, dancers, etc' Thus, 
so for IS Brlihnnnical literature is concerned, we meet 
with three kinds of Stasja all rcfeinng to Ihecon- 

I MI 182 ’ " 

e jritan Arlifuary, October, rgii Cf, ffarhamia where 
Kr<ni held in honour of the God Bilv^ahesvini, a SamSja which 
"abounded in a hundred vnnelies of meat and curry, was full of divers 
(kinds) of food and surcharged with condiments'* 

3 Verses 45aS'453S and 4643'46 sS 

4 Adi, Ch. XXXIV 

5 Itii. CLXXXVll 
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course of people assembled there All the three were 
held bjr kings, and arrangements were made to make 
the people comfortable "Mishas and Parym^t 
were set up and different classes of people had different 
compartments assigned Arrangements for dnnking- 
water and stimulants were made. Actors, dancers and 
musical instruments were also brought in to feast then 
eyes and ears”'. 

In Buddhist literature, also, diere were two kinds 
of SamSja, one, m which meat and other prohibited 
food were allowed, while in the other, there were 
only innocent amusements permitted , e. g, we find 
in Vtmyt^ certain Bkksus behavmg hke ordinary 
sensual laymen in a Samaja, white in another case,' 
we have an account of a SamSja, where the assembled 
Shtksus bathed and dined, there bemg no partaking 
of prohibited food or drink. Evidently the second 
kind of Samaja is referred to in the latter portion of 
the Edict which was appreciated by the king being 
considered as SSiAumtS 

Perhaps, here, you will allow me to make a little 
digression and refer to Dr, Thomas who, in his learned 
article in the Journal of the Royal Amite Society,* 
referred to above, observes "It will be noted that the 
Samaja is frequently regarded as taking place on the 
top of a hill, concerning which it will be snfiicient to refer 
to the paper of Hardy and the writers whom he quotes 
As Hardy remarks," the sense of gin is eventually 
evaporated Cunously enough, a theatneal meaning 
of the word may be traced in comparatively later times , 
for commenting upon an anthology-verse from the 
Mslati- MSihaoa, while, still ignorant of the history of 

I Prof, Bhandarkar in the Mtan Anttguary, 1913. 

3 11.5, 3 | 6 A 

3 IV.37. *• 

4 I9I4,P>394> 
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the matter, I have remarked, “Has this mrd also a 
theatneal sigmficauon ?" 

The woid, indeed, has a reference to theatneal 
peiformances VOtsSyana in his JOSmasutra says 
“On the day of a fortnight or month, sanctioned 
prevaihng custom, those who are attached to the service 
of the temple of the Goddess of Learning most hold a 
SamSja Actors coming from other traces should give 
them a performance’' And again m the it 

appears that in those days there were companies of 
Itinerant actors whose business was to mme from place 
to place and show their performances which had also 
the same name* 

Let us now direct our attention to a number of 
references to political history, indications of which arc 
of great importance in studpng the pohttcal atmosphere Political 
of those days. And it is a pleasure m tbs connection * 
to note here the services rendered 1 ^ Indian scholars, 
notably Prof 0 R Bhandarkar, the worthy son of a 
worthy father, and Hr K. F. Jajaswal, the well-known 
local Indologist I shall discuss here some terms only, 
leaving aside those references which give os important 
information regarding the political bstory of tlie penod, 
piming that xlsoka was in close terms of fnendship and 
relauonship with the kings of Rgypt, Syno, Haccdoraa 
and Epirus 

Let us take the Third Rock Edim which I consider 
to be important, if not the most unporiont, from the 
pohtical point of view, where thmc arc a number of terms 
wbch call for speaal attention— JlSjuia, Priie- 
Am, Aiusanyitia, PansS and GananS. 

Dr Thomas was the first to tecogmsc the mcamng of 


I No 318. 

a Vide fretwn Xi-liymifjf, 1918, the article of Mr N G Maiumdar 

: flflMtlfm 1>9C SMifl ISntV M la a . 


where tbs question has been dealt with in a schdarly oanner 
p -3, where Pus)aniitra's Asiamedha has been referred hi, 


Vide, 
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Yttkl^ as a soboidiaate offiaal Both Chisiakya’s 

Ynkta ArtkUSstrtf and the J!fa««o« DliarmaiSslra* confirm 
this explanation of the term. The next is IUjuia, vho^ 
as ve see in the Fourth Pillar Edict, had power over 
many hundred thousands of people. Buhler's notion 
of Its relation to rajju, a measunng rope, was evidently 
mistalren*. Mr. Vincent Smith has translated the term 
as “Governor.” He says that, “consideiing the extent 
of these officers' powers over hundreds of thousands of 
subjects, and the unfettered discretion allowed to them, 
the rendering “Governors" is preferable to “Com- 
rmssioners”*. 

Bfijuka This may or may not be nijht, but evidently be is not 

correct in saying that the designation K^ka does not 
occur in the Arthai&sim. It does , if we refer to page 
293 of the English Edition*, we find the term. 
"Whatever of their (traders’) merchandise is stolen or 
lost m the intervening places between any two villages 
shall the Supermtendent of pasture-lands make good 

Ifthere are no pasture-lands (in such places), the officer 
called C/urarajjuka shall make good the loss. If the 
loss of merchandise occurs in such parts of a country 
as are not provided even with sudi security (a Clwa- 
rajjuia), the people in flie boundanes of the place shall 
contnbute to make up the loss"*. It is therefore likely 
that the post of Hsjuia had long existed and that 
Asoka’s mnovation consisted in granting them extensive 


T J R A i’.,i909andigitp.387. According to Dr Bhandarkar, 
u thev were district ofSeeis who i 

• mi VSMfMUldS 


'n thev were district otBcere wno managed the king's property, 
revenue and had-poivers to spend 

where expense was likely to lead to increase ot revenue, 


2 P.70. 

3 Vni.34. 

4 Cf. fturualofRuRofalAiuaieSosia^f.it^St’f.fAi, 

5 ^niA4p.ao3. 

6 Original, p. 232. , 

7 The terra Ou/rafajtf’’ (™P“ *“ ” 

Arthid&stra, p. 66 (English Edition), 
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power without die necessity of obtaining sanction for 
particnlat acts references to the Crown * As the King 
observes “I have made rewards and punishments by the PrSdefiki 
JUjuiss, dependent on themselves” and this clearly 
explains their hi^ position 

The next term is Pfuittiha which has been explained 
by Dr. Thomas os “an officer attadicd to the several 
grades of councillors and of local Governors, and charged 
with executive duties of revenue-collection and police, 
a combination so constant in India”. Mr. Vmcent Smith’ 
accepts the explanation of Dr Thomas and considers 
the officer "to have been more or less eqmvalent to the 
Distnct Officer or Magistrate and Collector of modem 
India." 


I venture to differ from both these high audionties. 
My first submission is that the word Pni^tka is denved 
from Pradeia which evidently implies a dinsion ora 
larger area— a fact which Dr Thomas himself admits,’ 
and sccondl), if we refer to page 379 ’ of the Enghsh 
translation of the ArfkalSUra, we find that Com- 
missioners, 1 e , the Pradtsirs officers whom Dr Thomas 
has identified with these Pradtiiita—yrcK to hold in 
check the Supenntendents and their subordinates 
The) were, of course, under the Collector General, os is 
evident from the above, but, that they wielded enormous 
powers IS also clear', for we find that throe com- 
missioners* or three ministers shall deal with measures 
to suppress disturbance to peace AVc find these officers 
doing also the duties of a judge.* Thus it appears that 


^ £? Xl.VlI. iCfifI AIsk, Flea's SKiaf Oivaiitiatien 
(Enjilun translation, Calcutia Unitersitj, pp i.|8 iijp) 
a AsQlSfP Ida. 
i f R. A Jr,i9t4.p 3 S 4 . 

4 C( Pages 143 & 330 ol ihe original 

5 P. 300 of the original, p. 3S3 el the translation, 

C Prectt'rt, 

7 Pp. 3S3 and 383 el the translation . pp, sso and ssfiof the ongmt, 
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thar posibon was equal to that of a mimster and we 
are led to sajr that, considering the derivation of the 
word as well as the scope of then: powers, th^ could 
not have been mereljr “district" ofBcers charged with 
executive duties of revenue collection and pohce”*, but 
diar position was evidently more important and they 
were veiy hkely equal in position to the modem 
Qimmissioners. 

The Gnmar and the Kalmga Edicts contain the term 
Anusan^Sna. This is a difScult term and the difficulty 
has been intensified by the fact that up to this tune 
Aauaam- rarely*. At 

yana one bme, the word was translated as "assembly" 

and on another occasion as “curcnit”. A new explanation 
has been suggested by Mr. K, P. Jayaswal in iatjeumal 
eftke Bthar and Ortssa Jttsearck Secufy*. He asks, 
“IVouIdthe whole body of the High Mimsters, who, ns 
at Taxila and at Ujjain, were charged With the 
Government of the Presidency or Viceroyalty, “go out” 
or "be turned out” together "for the propose of going 
on an official tour ?” And he goes onto observe that 
"the result would be that the Capital would be without 
a single minister dunng the alleged ‘tour’." This 
interpretation was accqited by the late Dr. V A Smith 
who observes*, “He is probably correct in referring to 
the and mteipreung the term as sigmfying 

a tegular system of transfer from one station or distnct 
to another, designed to prevent the abuses apt to anse 


t Atokn, P- 

2 V«* The Pall Text Sooet/s Pali Bn/^uh Dtchmary, p 43' 

Q IV qfiff. I have been severely taxed for having ventured to diffM 


fnHQ this mterpreiation, Iwt 1 am glad to find that the Aso^ 

«tii{ eimaarv wus wntes "Jayaswal in succession or transfer 
(fol. 4% ». but this 

^ntncr^ verbs With Anu and Sam and to the use with the aM, Mo^ 
WCT thianse of "tour" for inspection purposes fits all passages and the 
general custom.” 

4 ^Issfa, p. ifi4* 
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when officials remain too long in & pitbcular locality" 
There arc certain aspects of the question which have 
to be discussed before the proposed mtcrprctation can 
be accepted as final 

The first thing we have to note is how fiir the 
SuinmiitTsto be considered as an authonty. It is a 
\ctj late work which I would hesitate very mudito 
depend on Secondly, there is no mention of cabinet' 
mirasters in the passage of the S’uiramti referred to by 
Mr Jayaswal' who wntes, “The Sulranih provides for 
the transfer of cabinet-mmisters with thar two Under' 
Secretanes ciciy three, five, seven or ten years” The 
passage as translated by Prof. B K Sarkar* is as 
follows —“He should always appoint three men for 
each department, the wisest of them all at the head and 
two others is overseers, for three, fiic, seien or ten 
years, and hiiing noticed each officer’s quabfication for 
the work entrusted, he should make the necessary 
changes The Lmg should never gne office forever 
to anybody and everybody He should appoint men to 
offices after evunining the fitness of the persons for 
them, for who does not get intowcatcd by dnnking of 
the vanity of office?'” As this translauon does not 
appear to be very literal, I venture to translate it as 
follows "Tlicre should be one chief officer, under whom 
there will bo two overseers of that depirtmcnt. The 
transfer is to be effected after 3, S, 7 or 10 years His 


1 / BkO R S .Vol IV.p 37 

2 Saerti ffilt Htuim Strtti 


3 Prof D k Sirkaraddsthcfollowinpnole— "Here arc rules for 
Vl® niinpcincnt of each Ail tlSn or junsdiction, 1 1 , department, 
xiarrsea— inspectors, overseers HSjara— years The terra of office 
w tenure oj ippointment is for 3, t, 7 or to years according to 
ffd pyoiAii/afya, i r , qualifiolion VuCiaiha-yin warns the kmc ainmsi 
bcMonil cf perminent offices. Appointments to posts should be 
behaviours If the pnde of position 
^ P”'? “"'ort'’) ef Ihe responsibdrty, he 
krliffice^’ w^niendv ion 


It 
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(i the officer’s) work and cleverness in doing it have 
to be considered in transferring him. Seeing that he is 
fit for that post, he is to be appointed to that post,for 
eveiyman gets intoacatcd by enjoying a post for a long 
tone For that purpose he is to be appointed to some 
other post, provided that he is fit for it">. Mr, Jayasval 
may be right in assuming that “a defined penod 
of office was regarded as a salotaiy provision as remind- 
ing the mimsters of their limited segourn and making 
them mindful of their rcsponsibibty,"* but may I submit 
my reasons for not takmg his vaew about the other point ? 

First, 1 beg to refer to the Sukranlti itself where the 
king IS advised to appomt his chief advisers to eadi 
postlqr relation^. There does not seem to be any 
question of flits' And the reason is eaplamedm 
the next sloka which says that "the king should not make 
hs officers more povreiful than himself." 

There is another reason, and a ve^ strong one, and 
till. TO ran trace in the Edicts themselves In the very 
Edict where the term occurs, we arc told that the officers 
were not only to proceed for their lay business but also 
for the special purpose of mculcating the Law of Piety. 
The Provincials’ Edict also lays down that 'hn accordance 
vrith the Law of Piety, I shall send forth w w/aftsa,* 
every five years, such persons os are of mild and temperate 
disposition, and regardful of the sanctiqr of hfe, who 
knowing this my purpose will comply with my instruc- 
tions". And It contmues • "when the High Officers 
aforesaid... .proceed on transfer in rotation, then without 
neglectmg their own (otdmary) business, they will attend 
to this matter also and thus will carry out the King’s 

1 lamindebtedtomy cdleagiie, Prof, S. H, Majumdar SSstri. 
for helping me to translate it, 

2 /. B, & 0, S, S., IV. 39 

3 II, loyandioS. pwderrfAtf is the term used, ^ 

4 ThBB very terms have been used in the 5'u^renfti 
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instructions". And vhen we consider in this connection 
that the great King AsoLa himsdr had tonrs of pety, 
when he sisitcd asccbcs and B^hmanas,* with gifts made 
to them, rewarded ciders with largesses of gold, tisited the 
people of the counti} for instrucbng them in the Law of 
Piety and discussion of that Law, we can safely say that 
his subordinates also, from the i?S/uj£r downwards, had Piety 
to pcifoim these tours of pety Tania and Ujjain nere 
too far olf from the captal and hence the tours of pety 
to these two places were to be undertaken after 3 years, 
t e, shorter penods* had to be obsened m new of the 
distance from the capital 

The term Gauatta^am is also important. It was the 
Department of Accounts refened to in the ArtAatastnf 
The busmess of Leepng accounts in the office of the 
Accountants g»cs us full details about this department, 
one of Its dunes being to present tbe diimmsbingof 
tciiTnae— “excellent is small expense with small accu- 
mulation" As Kautilya says, “By how much the 
Supenntendent of a department augments the net total 
of Its rerenue cither by increasing any one of the items 
of Its recaps or by decreasing any one of the items of 
expenditure, he shall be rewarded with aght times that 
amount. But when it is icscrscd (1 e,, when the net 
total IS dcacascd) the award shall also be imersed (f e , 
he <ha11 be made to pay eight times the decrease"*, 
the object in cscry case being economy Indeed, a wise 
Collector General was to conduct the work of rctcnuc- 
collection, by mctcasing the income and decreasing the 


X Rod. Edict, VIII. 

a Mr V A Sniilhabsene5,“Wecannot explain with certainly why 
It was thought necessary to transfer the officials in the outlying prosinces 
eaaiiy three years” p. 197. I aentuie tosubmit the above ex- 

planation 

3 TAe /rl/siSriro, II 7 

4 I Nil 
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eqjenditute"*. Obedience to father and mother, 
hberah^ to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Bt5tini»has 
and ascetics, abstention from (he slaughter of living 
creatures are all of die same value as small expenditure 
These were all Sadhu or sacred and excellent duties 
Mr, Jayaswal has in this connection observed that the 
Gttttana, i, t,, the Department of State Accounts, was 
required to take notes of the order of the five-yearly 
transfers, implying that no allowance to the ministers 
after the fifth years was to be sanctioned by the 
Department, as that would be unlawful expenditure. 
In view of what we have already quoted from the 
Arlhaiistra and what we find in its eighth chapter 
regarding the deductions of what is embezsled by 
government servants out of State revenue and that 
"all undertakings depend upon finance” which all point 
categorically to the very great importance of saving 
monqi, there may be, however, some connecdon between 
the above two. But who were supreme— the GananS 
or the muusters ? Were the ministers, whom 
Mr Jayaswal has endowed with all executive powers, 
and who according to him were even more powerful 
than the King himself, at the mercy of the Dqiartment 
of Accounts 7 If the mimsters were so powerful, how 
could they be at the mercy of ftiat Department 7 
The term Partsi in this Edict is also one which 
reqmres further examination. Senarttookit as 
and Buhler as the "committee of the caste”. The 
latest interpretation IS Munlri pansai—^arisat ^ tie 
MahstnSlm, This term has been used in the 
AriiaisttrtP Kauhlya observes, "All kinds of admi- 
nistrative measures were to be preceeded by dehberations 


I /9id, II 6 

3 I, XV Lassen, "the assembly of the doctors,’' Senact, "the 
clergy” and Buhler, "the teachers and ascetics of all schools " and 
"committee of the caste or sect." 
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inawell-fonnedCounar’*. And again, "in works of 
emergency, the King shall call both his ministers and 
the assembly of numstcn'". Mr Jayaswal refening 
to these considers that the Gmncil of Ministers was 
\er} powerful, so mudi so, that the Emperor was 
depmed of “authority*' by the ministers'. 

But how far was this Council of Ministers efTectn’e ? 
Is It not that too much prominence has been gnen to the 
existence of the Jtfantnfansat with which has been 
compared the modem Executnc Councils? Regarding 
this important quesbon, Kautilya has observed that the 
King IS not to despise anybody's opinion', "fora wise 
man shall make use of even a iduld's utterance", and 
that "the King should despise none but hear the opinion 
of all He has also advased the formation of a ncll- 
formed Counal in which all kinds of administrative 
measures were to be precceded I7 delibciabons*. We 


1 The Artheiitlra, /. XV 

2 Jlii 

3 / D k 0 R 5 , IV 43 See, also, Radhagovinda Basafc's 
Mmitm in Aneteni Iiv’ta, Indian ffttlorieal Qftaritrly, Vot. 1, 

4 The Arlhalarira, r XV 

5 Itid 

6 liti The authoritv which ChSnakya exercised overChindra* 
gupia, as TIC find in the ifudrirdiian, furnishes subsidiary evidence 
about this Kautilya nrgues ih-it " t single minister proceeds wilfully and 
without Fcvlraint'', and, ns such, he might have advocated the Council 
In the Dr-imn, however, we observe him alnnjs acting most wilfully 
and absolutel] without any restraint. We see him exclaim — 

“All public acts possess 

A threefold source 

And from the King, the minister. 

Or both, can ]OinU) emanate 
Whit I liave done. 

Is done bj virtue of the State I hold 
And to enquire of me why I did it. 

Is but to call mv ludgment or authoritv 
In ques'ion and dcsigncdl) aliront mt*' 

But even in trivial natters we find him interfering. 

The elcrdcd King observes — 

' II thus ri) highest nood is to be canvassed, 
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can, however, hard!; accept he says, ou. “in works 
of emei^etu^ the king diall call both his nuouteis and 
the assembly of mimaters, or be shall do whatever course 
of action leading to success they point out” Here also 
suggestion or pointing out is to be done by the mimsteis, 
while the final action is to be taken by the King. 


Further, what he lays down m Book Y, Chiqiter 6, 
also supports the idea that he was really averse to a 
council, “The Minister is to install the heir-apparent, 
he IS to conduct the administration, he is to invest hunsdf 
with the powers of sovereignty". The Minister was all 
powerful no doubt, but ttoi the Conned of Mimsters. 
Andfurdier* "it is verily die King who attends to the 
business of appointing ministers, pnests and other 
servants, including the Superintendents of all depart- 
ments" » tlus dearly shows who it was that was to 
wield the real power. 

And lastly when he says, “the Kmg shall employ 
ministers and /uar their opimon"*, we have dearly and 
categorically his verdict. 

Hindu Astras including die UsmSjm^, also foU? 
corroborate us In the MtfhUh&nU^ as well, we find 
dmt there was one minister, BMsma, alone guarding the 
kingdom dunng the minon^ of the King, The Epic 
very dearly observes, “Even one single minister who is 
mtBlligp-nt, heroic, self-controlled and discnmmaUng, 
confers the greatest good on a kmg or km^s son _ 


And thwarted by Your Excellency, my Kingdom 
Is but a pnson to me". 

And Cbfinakya defiantly replies 
"Uisewerthus 

When roonatchs reign with delegated TOOT , 

ChSnakya's machinations m gettmg hold^ot the mm'sttfM^ 
n*o IS caSlrf the heieditoiy counciffor" (S »4r«n«t ^ 
Gounedlocs) support our contention that there was no such Connci . 

I 7%e ArthaiStira, VIII I. 


a 0td,i 7 - 

3 Ayodhya,C. 

4 SabhS,V. 
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And again, "Let the Ling appoint se\cn or eight ministers 
vhosc ancestors have been royal sersants^, who ore 
\erscd in the sciences, heroes slallcd in the use of 
vreapons and descended from noble famihes andvho 
base been tried Let him consider vnth them the 
ordinary business (referring to) peace and war, 

(the four sulgccts called) Slham, the revenue, the powers 
(manner) of protecting (himself and bis kingdom) and Aia^tri- 
the sancbdcation of his gam (by pious gifts) But tmth parisat 
the most dtitittguuhei among them, a learned Brihmana, 
let the htng deliberate on most important o^rs sehteh 
relate to the six measures of ro^al policy Let him, full of 
confidence, always entrust to that (official) all business 
Haiing taken his final resolution with him, let km begin 
to act" There is also here no mention of the cxecuin e 
powers of the mimsteis 

In later times, though we occasionally bear of a body 
of counallors, we ate led to think that this body was 
mote for show than for the cacrcise of any real power 
For example, in the Banaehanta, we do find mention of 
a council, but it met onee in five years and that would 
conclusncly pimc our contenuon that the Ifantnpanlat 
had no cxccabic powers ° 

Too much importance has been attached to a passage 
in the Six^Svaicaa*, and Mr V. A. Smith also seems to 
haic accepted this a icw^ In fact, the theory regarding 
the executive power wielded b) \ho Pansatispraelieal/y 
based on this passage, which litcmll) translated, runs 
thus —"The king to day has been deprived of authority 
b) Ins sen ants ” As against thi', let us turn to page 430 

1 Cr in (Ins connection what »e have quoted on p 01, from 
Uuitaralsa'a abaai'’! eridi’tiy eoureitlore" This we consider to be 
significant 

3 In ^ulniiihne do not find executive ponere being wielded bv 
ministers , 0 il) advisor) powers are referred to (It 3 4 ) ^ 

3 P 433, Cowell's ediuen 

4 Jlieij, p, 164 
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of the same book, the JJhyavadSiia, There we 
find that the king resolved to give a thousand millions 
of gold peces to the Master’s service, and when far 
advanced in years, had actually given nine hundred and 
sixty millions, In the hope that the vow would be 
completed before he would die, Asoka doily sent great 
treasures of silver and gold to the Etiikuf&'Sma monastery 
at the captal ^ 

At the tune, Sampadi, the son of KunSla, was the 
heir-apiarent To bm the ministers said that the King 
was ruining himself by his extravagance, and would, if 
penmtted to continue it, be unable to resist the attadcs 
of other monarchs or to protect the kingdom. The 
prince, therefore, forbade, the treasurer to comply with 
the King's demands,* Two things may be noted here 
about the word (Ahhthiam) used This has been tran- 
slated into "pointd out" by V A Smith, though “rwi" 
IS the proper word IVhafevcr it may be, it does not 
indicate the wielding of executne powers by the 
mirasters Secondly, the executive power was, in fact, 
actually wielded by the heir-apparent who prohibited flic 
treasurer rmd who had his own mterests to look after. 

Mr. Jayaswal then observes ‘The Edict which is 
pracncally an adrairastrative one, exhibits the JSmfierei's 
iissatis/action at the tesUventss o hs munslers witA 
regaid to ha cerlatti cmmanis." If so, what docs it 
indicate? He was m the hands of the Mmistcrs*. 
The action of the Ministers was evidently unauthonsed j 
the term ''usurp” clearly shows it. If we are to attach 
any importance to Hieun Tsiang, it was of no use to the 

King to show this fruitless resUveness, wble if we take 


I Hieun Tsianfi lells os that Asoka thnce gave away and purchased 
back Jambuis/ipa Beal, II, gi. 

s . , 

1 Ct Hieun Tsiang, Beal II. 96. 'IVhilst the fevw has his peison, 
his avaneious ministers have usurped b» power and amassed wealth 
not their own’’. 
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the contrary case of lus being unfettered by the council, he 
could show restiicncss m that his commands were not 
being earned out 

The learned Indolgist goes on “That the ministers 
had such wide powers as to be in a position to ofler 
opposition in certain matters, can be gathered by the 
data of the Greek wnters". In a foot-note, he refers to 
two facts. First, that “this explanation supports the 
tradiUon of the DmySmiistia (apart from other con- 
siderations, should so much importance be gnen to the 
DiaySgadSra which after all, embodies legends only 7) 
that Radh&gupta opposed the gifts of the King to the 
Buddhist Brotherhood" We have prenously discussed 
this fact and we need not revert to it In the second 
footnote, he gnes a quotation from Aman* “Hence 
(the Councillors of State who aiotse the King) enjoy the 
prcrogatiie of choosing the gorernor, chiefs of ptoiinces, 
deputj goiemors, supenntendents of the trcasuiy, 
generals of the army, admirals of the narj, controllers 
and commissioners who superintend agnculturc”'. The 
word actually used by Arrian is "ieliierate” t, e„ they 
had merely advisory and no cxccutne powers, and so 
Mr Jayasrral's theory does not appeal to us. It is a 
far erj,' 


1 Aman, /rAAi, XII, 

a Tkf ArthelMra, VIII. I, lays donn clearly that it nas venly the 
Uing who allcndtd to the business of appointing ministers, priests and 
other scnanl\ ineludmg the supenntendenls of seteial departments. 

3 In Didot’s edition of Aman Ar^mt tl Mtca 1846, p S13, the 
nora in question means ’to deliberate*, to hold deliberation on ^e 
translation published in the Iriiait Antijuary, Vol, VI, p 134, is, 
"I he cerenlh caste consists of the Couneillora and Assessors who 
dtlibenle on public affairs" That the king nas the final arbiter is also 
accepted b) Dr IthandarUr, AnHa, p 61, nheiehesajs, ’’nhen he 
inues an oral order, or when any pressing matter detoUes upon a 
//efilp'dfra, the Fanshad has to meet and discuss It If they come to 
nn unanimpus decision, no question can arise as to its being camri 
oat But if there is a dnergenee of opinion or even unanimous oppo- 
s. I'm and the natter shelted for the time oeing, it is for the king to see 
vhai this d “erepce or opposition is and find out which of their counsels 

>3 
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The Arthaldsira has laid special stress on spies and 
spj^system Indeed, the institution of spies formed a 

Pa^vedaka Co^e In the Sixth 

Rock Edict (GinSr), occurs the word Pafioalaia which 
has been rendered into taiers I9 Mir. Jayaswal According 
to Mr. V. A. Smith the reading is not qmte satisfactoiy 
But Mr. Smith hunself did not suggest any inteipretahon. 
Megastfaenes, quoted by Strabo, speaks of the overseer, 
to whom was assigned the duty of watching all that 
went on and of making rqxirts secretly to the Emg The 
ablest and most trustworthy men were appointed to fill 
these offices.* I have my donbts regarding this latest 
interpreiatian lam not aware of any such term having 
been used by ChSnakya, bnt I am led to tinnk that the 
teim refers to spies, many of idiom had free access to the 
King We are told by the Artiaisstra* that those qnes 
“who are of good family, loyal, rehable, well-tnuned m the 
art of putting on disguises appri^ate to countnes and 
trades, and are possessed of knowledge of many 
languages and arts, shall be sent by the bng to espy in 
his own country the movements of bis ministers, pnests, 
commanders of the army, the bel^apparent, the door- 
keepers, the officer-in-charge of the harem, the magistratOi 
collecto^geneIal, the diamberlain, the commissioner, 
the aty-constable, die officer-in-cfaarge of the city, the 
superintendent of transactions, die supenntendent of 
manufactones, the assembly of councillors, heads of 
departments, the commissary-general and officer-in-charge 

IS most likely to be efficacious ... The Parishad was thus like a 
modern secretanat which was an intermediate administrative body 
between the king and the MahAmfitras . • If any diwsion arose 
between them or even unanimous decision was reached, but contraiy 
to that of the king or the MahSmBttas, the whole case was to be forwar- 
ded to the king as he was the final arbiter,” 

I V, A. Smith, Aata, p. 174. 

a V. A Smith in the second edition of his Aioka had accepted 
the word Palivedala in the sense of spies 
3 Book I, Chap. XII, 
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of foibficabons, boundanes and wild tracts We are 
further informed that, "spies such as are employed to 
hold the royal umbrella, vase, fan and shoes, or to attend 
at the throne, chanot, and conveyance, shall espy the 
pubhc character of these officers,** Evidently, therefore, 
these spies would be the most proper persons to be 
always in touch with the king, to keep him informed, 
without the least delay, m all things which would be 
woith communicating to the king If any had ready 
access to the king, if any had the chance of approaching 
easily both the king and the people, th^ would be \ciy 
likely these falmdetas 

My proposed interpretation is supported 1 ^ the fact 
that the word Farisat, which has been rendered into 
ifanlnfantat, occurs in the above list gnen by 
ChB^akya^ and figures in this Edict also as Fansd. 

Special injunctions are laid down in the Sivth Rock 
Edict "A long penod has elapsed donng which in the 
past, business was not camed on or mfonnation brought 
in at all tunes So me the arrangement has been 
made that at all times, when I am eating or in the ladies’ 
appartments, or in my pmate room or in the mews, or in 
my coni eyance, or in the plcasurc'grounds, eiciywhcro (de 
ftrsot t ie pm tn/emalion skwld keep me in- 

femed do if the people" ‘ The persons appointed to gn c 
information ( and this is the meaning we get from the 
demahon of the word Fa{ivedaha ) could be very bkely 
these spies Ordinii) u<hcrs (whatever may be the duucs 
of the gentlemen ushers of the English court) could not spies 


S Vtie, Tre Ifedern Revitt, Calcutta, Jmuary, 1915, 

s Cl. The Artheii^ro i XII "Spies shill also know the 
ramwts prcvalMt in the Swe" Cfjlso «hit DurmOkha did in the 
case of Slii in OUara Rana Ckanta. 


3 See f ^ , 1906, p S 3 and IM, 1920,5311. 

< Dr Shamasastn ihinki that Mr. JajaswaVs inlerpietation is a 

lOtccQ one ^ 


5 Sec Iritan /nftj tarj, 190S, p 53 and tpio, pp 53H 
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have done so in the tune of the Manilas when the king 
as we find in the Greek accounts, could not sleep twice 
in one room, was so much afraid of his life, and when 
the qjjf system being so much in eastence could be, bad 
to be and was, so easily accessible 

The Edict goes on, “And m all places I attend to the 
afiaurs of the peqile. And, if, perchance, by word of 
mouth I personally command a donation or injunction , or 
agam, when a matter of urgency has been committed to the 
high officers, and in that matter a division or adjournment 
takes place in the council, then wifiiont, delay, information 
must he given to me m all places, at all tunes,"* I may 
be permitted to draw your attention to two aspects. Fust, 
if the latest argument about die supposed powers of the 
MuUn^isat is correct, then it was only natural that 
spies were to watch the movements and report these to 
the King. They are also distuicdy asked to watch the 
movements of the Assembly of Councillors*. Secondly, 
even if the powers were executive, it was these 
Patmiaias who were required to inform the King that a 
difierencem opinion had ansen And we can take it, 
that in bodi cases the loformabon was bound to please 
the King It was only possible for the spies to cany such 
information to the Kuig immediately, wherever he was. 

Coming to the Fifth Rock Edict, we find the word 
MahSmitra whidi is also referred to in Rock Edict Kll 
MahSmStra and Pillar Edict VII. Asoka observes . "Now in all 
the long tune past, officers known as Censors {phmma- 
vuAimatras) of the Law of Piety never had existed, 
whereas such Censors were created by me” This 
imphes that before Asoka's bme, there were officers 
whose duty was confined to the ordmaiy bnsmess of 
administration, but Asoka introduced an mnovabon by 

1 Rock Edict, VI. 

2 Cfi Tkt ArihtliAra, i I-J, "Having set up spies over hu 
UMmairiis" 
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cicabng officers rthose duty ms to look to the Larr oT 
Piety, and with a similar object he created women-censors 
whose functions were directed towards ladies, the same 
functions as those which were exercised by Censors of 
the other sc\ towards men We arc told in Edict V 
that they were employed in the capital and m all provm- 
aal towns, in the female establishments of the King's 
brothers and sisters, as welt asofoQier rclatncs It is 
however, possible that the appointment of Censors to look 
alter the morals of the women was a later development, 
for, at the time of the Fifth Rock Edict, the duly of 
superintending the female establishments of the royal 
family was left in the hands of the officials responsible 
for the general enforcement of the Law of Piety 

There was a well conducted department under these 
Censors of the Law of Piety, who possessed the power of 
modifying the sentences of convicts, while their other 
duties included jurisdicnon in cases of injury inQicted on 
animals contiaiy to the regulations, exhibitions of gross 
filial disrespect, and other breaches of the moral rules 
presenbedby authority They were also instructed to 
redress cases of wrongful confinement or corporal 
punishment, and were empowered to grant remission of 
sentence when the offender was entitled to consideration 
by reason of advanced years, sudden calamity or having 
the burden of n large family Very likely, they also 
shared with the Censors of women the dchcatc duty of 
supervising the morals of females, the households of the 
royal family both it the capital and in the provincial 
tonrns, being subject to their inspection’ 

R) a stud) 0*' the Ed.ci>, we can, for all pmciical 
pnqascc, place before yxu the list of officers in the 
C'-’abli'h ncnl of .Vokn \ rcfvrence is also given 
’'howing who aniong the oTiats ari. roenuo led In the 
Arff'7!Ss*r<t 

t ArTt.r 59 ' ■' 
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Viceroys First comes, of course, the Viceroys who stood at die 
head of all officers They were memhers of the royal 
family, with headquarters at Taxila, Tosah and Ujjain. 
There was also a fourth Viceroy, veiy bkely at 
Suvannagm, who ruled the southern provinces beyond 
the Nerbudda. 

MahSmStras The JtfaiSffJS/fas came next, whose foncboos purely 
were lay, but a new class of them, who did both sorts 
of work, was organised by Asoka^. Next to them came 
the JlSfuiSs, who, as we find in the Fourth Pillar Edict, 
were set over many hundred thousands' ofpec^leand 
were granted independence in the award of honours and 
penalties in order ttiat thqr might confidently and 
fearlessly perform their duties, look after the welfare and 
happmess of the people in the country, confer favours 
upon them, and have independence in the awards of 
honours and penalties'. 

It seems to me that these were the officers who 
administered the central regions of the empire, while 
the Wardens of the Marches were flie JUaMm3(ra 
FrSielikaS^, whom Dr. Vmcent Smith would classify as 
District officers, but who, evidently, as we have already 
ventured to show, seem to have been more like the 
Commissioners We Ijave the JfaisBiS/ivs of the 
Edicts', corresponding to the AtHafyas of the Arthafisinf 
while die term Uahmitra occurs also in Kaujilya'. 


Tosah were "set 


I Rock Edict, V, Pillar Edict, VII 
a The high officers administering the town of 
over many thousandsjol] living beings ’’ (Dhauh Edict.) 

a My idea is that as in the case of Censors, there were two 
one^for ordmaiy business and the otherforthe Uwof Pie^, sothw 
were also two sorts of MpMt, one, for transachng 
and the other for inculcating the Dhmnma, as is clw ^ Pil 
Edict VII "In such and such a manner expound my teaching to ttie 
body of subordinate officials of the Law". 


4 Bock Edict, III. 

$ Rock Edict, V. 

6 TAt ArthtiStlra, II. V 
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In my second Icctorc I attempted to place before yon 
the dcsignaDons of officers menboned by Mcgasthcncs 
and compared their posibon, etc , as given by Chfipakya 
I diall try here to give dcsignabons of the officers 
menboned in the Edicts of Asoha and see whether thqr 
have been mentioned the author of the ArlAatssIni 

In the Third Rod! Edict, we have the yiiilas, the 
subordinate officials who very probably were the Gopos’ 
who were tokei^thc accounts often housdiolds, with 
the duty of knowing the castes, sttras, the names and 
occupabons of both men and women in those households 
as well as thmr income and cspenditure These Stfalniica 
subordinate officials might have also included the 
S/AsntJiat who wen; to attend to the accounts of the four 
quarters of the capitals At any rate, the lowest class 
was the Ujfia^uAtat aver which there were the YhHos* 
and considenng their duties, the YeUas of the Edicts* 
were the same as the Yuklas of the Arlhtdastra These 
were all trained local offiaals* 

Then came the Nagaldnckohataka* of the Edicts 
corresponding to the Niearaha or the town cicti; of 
the ArlbtiSslra The MnkAas of the Edicts* arc, of 
course, the lanous Superintendents menboned m Chapter 
XIII and XIV of the second Book and of which we 
haici fairly exhaustnehst IVc base menboned them 
in our second lecture 

The Wardens of the Marches as menboned in the The War- 
Edicts— ilnte IfaiSnStras appear in the ArlhiiSUra Sfarches*’* 

1 IM, II XXXVt There w-is another class ol officers, inamed 
Punita, dcnwmg otfieots ol xinous descriptions. In Pittir Edict 1 
Asoka dnndes these Purusis mto dnee classes as thei arc ol the hich 
middle nnd Ion ranks ” ’ 

a /W, II s 

3 Rock Edict VI 

4 The Borderers' Edict 
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zsAntafSla^ (though Mr. Vincent Smith obsenes that 
“they have not been heard of before by name")', mth 
duties to guard the entrances mto the kingdom. In the 
. Edicts, their business was the observance of the Law of 
Fie^. But may we not surmise that like some other 
officials their duties were both lay and ecclesiastical ? 
The very fact of thmr being placed at the extremities of 
the Empire show that their pnncipa] duty was the 
protection of the Empire from attacks, while they might 
also have been employed to inculcate the Law of Piety 
upon people of the neighbouring states. 

The sixth Rock Edict is also important from the 
pohtical point of view. Here we find a close resemblance 
between what Asoka lays down and what Chanakya, the 
Gum of the Mauryas, lays down in his ArthaSsstm. 
Asoka was not at all content with what his officers did. 
Information was to be sent to him even if he was eatmg, 
Duties of or when he was in the ladies’ apartments or wherever 
else he might be The ArihalBstia clearly lays down 
the duties of the king thus "When in court, he shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for, when a 
lung makes hunself in accessible to his people and entrusts 
his work to his immediate officers, he is sure to engender 
^y>uflls lnn in bosmess and to cause thereby pubhc 
disaffection, and himself a prey to his enemies. He 
shall, therefore, personally attend to the business of gods, 
of heretics, of Br&hmanos learned in the Vedas, of cattle, 


r 11— I. AeeordinR to BJwndarkar, Au^, p. 58 , "These officials 
were not in charge of the frontier provinces of Asoka’s empire, but rather 
those sent to the neighbouring stolions and charged with the carrying 
out of Asoka's programme of Dharoma.’’ He supports this by referring 
to the fact that in Pillar Edict I, Asoka distinguishes AtOa Mahamtns 
from Purusas or officers of his dominions and he goes on. It rurtlier 


ooraerin? Kineaani. lusuMas.* — 

provinces,” while Hultscch has "mihintras ol the borders 

3 Fot*a *lI$t^of the officers mentioned by Chlnakya, see/mfian 
HtttmoA QftarUtiy, Vol 1 p. SJo 
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of sacred places, of nunors, of (be aged, the afflicted, the 
helpless, and of women. All this in order (of 
enumeration) or according to the urgenqr or pressure of 
those works. All argent edls he shall hear at once, 
and never put oflT, for when postponed, th^ will prove 
too hard or impossible to accompbsh Of a king, the 
religious vow IS his readiness to oebon , satisfactoiy 
discharge of duties is his performance of sacrifice , equal 
attention to all in the offer of fees and ablution towards 
consccrahon In the haiqimcss of his subjects lies his 
happiness , m their welfare bis welfare , whatever pleases 
himself he shall not consider as good, but whatever 
pleases his subjects he shall consider as good ' Hence the 
king shall ever he active in the discharge of his duties" 

If we thus compare the tvro— the Edicts and the 
Arthaiiutra—H would appear that the great Buddhist 
Emperor copied the dictates of the great Brnhmana 
minister. Indeed, Asoka was only follovnng the 
NtMistnt or the pnnaplcs of Government, Ntii, 
referred to in the Dhammaltfn vciy clearly. And the 
whole thing ma) be vrcll summed up m the Tcry words 
of the Empercr Asoka, that his pm^lc may tnist him and 
gmspthe truth tliat "the king is to us even os a father, 
he loves us even as he loves himself, vre are to the kmg 
even os his children".' 

This was in entire keeping vnth the duties of kings in 
ancicnt India, which was that between the king and (he 
people, the duty was icaprocal Kings had nghtsas 
well os duties , and that if be was, from one point of 
view, the master, from another he was the servant The 

I 7>c/r(As^f<ra, Book, I Chapter XIX 

8 Kalinp-v Edict, Poncinvl Vidhuvckhirn Bhattachviyja in the /, 
A , M-iTch, 1930, supporting Ridhagovinda Bisik doubts whether 
"tie same daily routine was carried out in pncuce" He adduces in 
Ei.ppDite(histheai} that, "The fact, as hvs been rehted by Megas- 
theres, ihvt Chindragupta.u’:ed to rcceiie petitions when he was heiny 
shampooed is no evidence that .he w-is m the babit cf aeiiim upon the 
tine^laWe enjeined in the Ariheiiara " 
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king hacl to forego his ovn advantages for the general 
good. The Sssinu are very particular about it. The 
MaMbtarala lays dorm that the king who, taking the 
siicth part of the produce from bis subjects, fails to 
protect them, is said to take upon himself the entire 
burden of their sms. Tht B&SgmSta Pursna also 
echoes the same sentunent tdien it says, "Frotectum of 
his subjects is the highest of royal virtues I7 which in 
after life the king robs them of the sixth of their merits. 
Otherwise, by exacting taxes from his sulyects and yet 
fading to protect them, he is robbed by his subjects of 
his ments and himself earns their sms " The MSrkan- 
also repeats the idea by thus observmg, “If 
the subjects after paying a sixth of the produce as tnbute 
to the hng, have to be protected by another, the king 
IS sure to go to hell , this tnbnte has been fixed by former 
junsts as the king's salary for protectmg bis subjects , 
if the kmg does not protect them m return, he robs them 
and IS gudty of theft” The great writer on Hindu 
Pohty m his .idrAioftfrfra also observed the same thing 
when he advised the king to devote only a part of bis 
time in rest Kautilya says, 'The kmg shall divide both 
the day and the night into mght divisions. During the 
first one-eighth part of the day, he shall post watchmen 
and attend to the accounts of receipts and expenditure; 
dunng the second part, be shall look to the affairs of 
both atizens and country and people Dutmg the third, 
he shall not only bathe and dine, but also study , dunng 
the fourth, he shall not only receive revenue in gold, but 
also attend to the appomtments of supenntendents , 
during die fifth, he shall correspond in Wnts with the 
assembly of his mmisters, and receive secret informabon 
githered by his spies, during the axth he may engage 
himsplf in his favounte amusements or m self delibera- 
tion , dunng the seventh, he shall supermtend elephants, 
horses, chanots and infimtry , and dunng the eighth part, 
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he shall consider vanous plans of military preparation 
Tnth his Commander>m-chter At the close of the day, 
he shall obscnc the cicning piajcr. 

“During the iiist one eighth part of the night, he 
shall receive secret einissanes , dunng the second he 
shall attend to baths, supper and study , dunng the thud, 
he shall enter the bed chamber and enjoy sleep during 
the fourth and fifth parts , having been avrakened by the 
sound of trumpets dunng the snlb port, he shall recall to 
his mind the injunctions of the Sciences as veil as the 
day’s duties , dunng the sesenth he shall sit considcnng 
administrative measures, and send out spies , and dunng 
the eighth division of the night, he shall receive 
benedictions from sacrificial pnosts, teachers, and the 
high pnest" That is to say, for only tvo hours and a 
half the king vas to enjoy sleep— a vcij hard lot, indeed*. 

After having tned to throw bght on some terms in 
the Edicts from the soaal and political points of view, 

I shall turn to discuss some terms bcanng on the econo- 
mic condition of India m the age of the Mauryas 

The Supenntendent of Pastures is referred to in 
Kock Edict XII This officer was diiccti) concerned 
with the sinctuj of animal life, and there was some 
vpcail reason for mentioning this officer In this con- aspects of 
ncction I like to refer (0 Rock Edict VI, where Asoka **‘®®^“** 
wanted to be mfoimcd of every thing at all times There 
we find the term Piitf'amh %'hich his been tnnslated 
into mews That was one of the places which was 
frcqucntl) Ti’ited b) the Emperor And why 7 The 
rea«o'i was thi« Feef'inii is Freja* which means a 
herd of cattle, including cows, buffaloes, goats, <hecp, 

1 Shakespeare has obrened very well— 

'1 he King must guild thil which he rules, and is but a hand. 

To when a space of land is given 10 plough. 

Who miy not wander from the allotIM field 
Befoce his work is done ” 

t Th Ari\tt!3<lia II 6 cf / d , XLVII, iptS p , 53. 
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asses, camels, horses and mules. And we have to 
remember, m this connection, that very great a Hon h/. n 
was paid to the sanctity of animal life. 

Pastures , ^ “ referring to the former observes, 

‘The king IS bound to inspect his live stod”i, but does 
not assign any reason for this. I venture to asstgn the 
followmg reason. la Rock Edict VI, the Vraja was 
one of the places frequented by the kmg, first because, 
as I dunk, the sanctity of ammal life was one of the 
cardmal doctnnes of the great Buddhist Emperor, and so 
his attention was naturally directed to the herds And 
secondly, m those days very great attention was paid to 
cattle. There was, indeed, a register of cattle kept by 
the Supenntendent of pastures. In it were noted the 
following vaneties of cattle, o«, male calves, steer, 
tameable draught oxen, bolls for impregn ati n g the herd, 
oxen for pullmg carts drawn by pairs, calves of which 
the flesh was food, buffaloes, female calves, faeifets, 
young cows, pregnant cows, milch cows, cows and 
buffaloes that had not yet calved or were barren, male 
and female calves only a month or two old, or still 
younger. These together with the cattle that stmyed 
and were not claimed for a month or two hf the owner 
who lost them, were branded, and the Supennten- 
dent registered each of them according to its class as 
mentioned above, and also according to the brand, 
natural signs, colour and distance between the boms. 
The duty of the Superintendent was termed Vmja 
Paryayam. It was also the du^ of the State to fix the 
scale and standard of diet normally necessary to keep up 
the health, vigour and working capaaly of all Ine-stock. 
And It was also because of the importance which was 
paid to the live-stock that the Census of those days— a 
permanent institution of the Mautyas*— was instituted. 


I Atoka, p. XU. 

1 Viit my Lecturtt on the Eeommie Coxiitun of Antteni txiia. 
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vhen not only the total number of the inhabitants in cadi 
village was counted, but an account of the exact number 
ofcultnators, cowhcids, mctdiants, arttsans, labourers, 
slaics, biped and quadruped animals also was kept 
Great attention was paid to agnculturc in those days, 
and It was for this reason that the importance of htestock 
in India, pre eminently an agncultuial country, was fully 
realised men then, and special care was taken Iqr 
Gmcmment for thar healthy growth and improvement 
There was arrangement for pastures and gnuing grounds 
for the proper supply of fodder as well as for the welfare 
of h\c stock in general, and there were no less than six 
ofheers for running the department And hence, we find 
that the king was bound to inspect hts In e-stock 

In this connection, it would not be out of place to 
refer here to the Census which, in those days, included 
not only the total number of the inhabitants of all the 
four castes in each village, but an account of the evict 
number of cultivators, cowhcids, merchants, artisans, 
labourer', slaves, as well as an account of biped and 
quadruped animals Indeed, the Census of the Maury as 
was a permanent insbtution, not a penodical one, and 
It was a department of the Slate run by permanent 
ofnaala Census had already been in cvvtcncc in 
'cveral anaent countnes of the world The fighung 
'trength of the children of Israel was ascertained at the 
Eaodus During the Babylonian captivaty, a register of 
the popubtionof each class was kept For fivngtbc 
tnbutc, there w,as apparcnly some method in force m 
Persia. Solon introduced an Egyp'ian ordinance in 
.Vhens which afterwards developed into an clcctoal 
record In ihc Ccasus-inttodiiccd-M- Rome by Sen ms 
Tulliu s It w.as decreed that every fifth year the popination 
•houldU. caumcraicd along with ihc property of each 
family —land, livestock shves and freedmen But the 
Maotyan Census was ^penor to alLthcsc^ iTwiTa 


log 


Census 
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pe^mt in^tuti og, important &om the rnlihVp] as 
^ as fibmthe aonomic standpoint By such a Census, 
not only tos the total number of inhabitants of all the 
four castes in each village known, but an account of the 
eiact number of cultivatots, cowherds, mgrrhan t s , 
artisans, labourers, slaves, and biped and quadruped 
animals, finng at the same tune the amount of gold, 
free labour, and fines that could be collected from eadi 
house was also recorded. 

Great attention was paid to agnculture and the 
Supenntendent of Pastures referred to in Rock Edict 
Uvc^stosk XII and mentioned above, was an important officer, who 
has also been refened to in the Arthalsstm Iniportance 
of hve'Stock in India, pre-enunently a countiy of 
agnculture, was thus fully reahsed, and special care was 
taken by Government for their healthy growth and 
improvement During the time of the Mauryas, there 
was a special department for pastures and grazing 
grounds, for tiie {a:oper supply of fodder and for the 
welfare of bve-stock in general and there were elaborate 
arrangements for runnmg tiie department. It was, 
therefore, no wonder that the kuig himself was bound 
tomspectthe live-stock, for, both from the rehgiousas 
well as from the admimstrative points of view, it was 
imperatabve 

The neat question is an old one, and it anses in 
connection with our study of the celebrated Rummindel 
Inscnption on the pillar placed to commemoiate the 
Urth place of Buddha, "In as much as here the Holy 
one was bom", the village of Lumbini was released fiom 
rehgious cesses and was required to pay (only) one eighth j 
as land revenue. The words used here are Wmltkekafc^. 1 
and athabhaeiyaha, Balt, as eiqilained by the Artha- 
iSstra^ was a speaal rehgious tax. It occurs several 


I Mr. V. A. Smith’s translation, 
a 1I.3S, 
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tunes in the JKgvcda in the sense of tnbute to n King or 
oflbnng to a God.' Exemption from this was granted to 
the nibgcrs in commemotatum of the ling’s visit to the 
sacred place This is, of course, dear* 

There IS, however, some difficultly about athabhiga 
HMga, according to the Arltaidttra, means a porboo ^ 
produce payable to the Government, but what was the share 
share of the king ? In Book II, diaptcr VI of the 
ArlktSistra, revenue from vanous sources are treated of. 
Produce from crovm lands (Sila), portion of produce pay* 
able to the Government ^hsga), religious taxes 0al^, 
taxes paid in money (iara), mmdiants, the supennten- 
dents of nvers, femes, boats and ships, towns, pasture- 
grounds, road cess (bar/omj, ropes (n^ju) and topes to 
bind thieves ((herarayii) come under the head of countiy 
parts Ko mention is made here as to the amount of 
tax papblc, but in the same book, chapter XXIV, we 
find the following “Fields that arc left unsown may be 
brought under cultivation b) em]do}ing those who culti- 
vate for half the share of the produce , or those who live 
b) theiT own idi)sical cxcruon may cultivate such fields 
for one-fourth or one fifth of the produce grown , or they 
ma) pay (to the king) ns much as they can vntbout cntai- 
ing an) hardship upon themselves’’ Here also wc have 
no dear statement as to the revenue paid to the kmg In 
another place Ch<n3k)a observes* “In such ports of 
his countries as depend soldy upon rain for water and 
are nch in gram, he may demand of his subjects one- 
third or one-fourth of their gram according to their capa- 
cii)" In the same chapter wc agam find, "Tht^ were 
to px) one fourths of the r grain' . 


1 VrJtcrrdtx,n.Cl 


tjfl 

r 


s a J R A S, IK'S, B Sso, noieb) Ljitl. uho holds that 
t rent, as sMeihinp less ihvn the foil assevsnent Also, /M 
AfiC, X here Dr Thonas explains the term as “lice fro"i taxes'.* 
3 V s 


It was 
* 909 . 
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we consult other authonties, we also find a good 
deal of vanance For example, Apastamba says, "Land 
might be let against a half or other share of the 
produce,"* Ga utama says, “Cnltiw itois.mnst.iay-to the 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one- ei ghth o r 
one-sixth_of the prod uce."* Visnn.jan_jhe other iiand, 
that 


was_Jjaiia_paid, while a sixth, on ei^th* or even a 
twelfth [part of the crops is allowed by Manu. That 
great lawgiver observes/** ^ the leech, a n d calf, and the 
hee fake their food l itdgj3»Jiltle.feyenj5ajnH£t_die._j^g 
^w from his realm annual taxes. ^ Of cattle, a fiftieth 

h, a 


part may be -taken by the hng , of gram an ( 
sixth, or a twelfth according to the soil and the labour 


necessary to cultivate it"*. The Mohathsmio,^ allowed 
a six^art, the Mitrha«dya Pm ffn« has also the same 
thing.! The,, tax very hkely varied under ^‘diffcient 
oicumstances, as is well stated by the SiiSranift "The 
kmg should realise*one third, one-fourth or one-half from 
places which are imgated by Itanks, canals and wells. 


1^ ram and nvers, respectively"* 

One fourth was the proportion of the king's share as 
understood by Megasthenes. He observes that besides 
the land-tnbute, the husbandman [paid into the royal 
treasury a fourth part,,of the , produce of the soil. 
Prof, Hopkins, however, is not prepared to accept what 
the Greeks said about the king’s share. He says, "The 
fourth part, evidently declared 1^ Megasthenes to be 
the proportion exacted, contradicts perpetual statement 


II II. sS. 

,X.a4- 
Chapter HI. 

VII. lag-iss- 

^anti^ LXXI. _ , j , ^ 

IV. a. a*7 W* sWn»«» 1 . 84 8 el^rvwi ™ 
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of the king, "equitable reahsaUon of revenue. 
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of name authorities that the proportion of gram is 
one si\th and one fourth in cmcrgcnacs”’ 

Both Thomas and Smith, however have come to the 
conclusion that as ArthalislraKtitter 

sisth,' atiaiMpt can mean only one eighth and that 
the meaning is that the boon conferred on the people 
of Lumhini was that, mstcad one fourth, the revenue 
pajable to the king as testified to by Mcgasihenes, the 
Village had to pay one eighth of its produce as land- 
revenue That IS to say, if Asoka was in the habit of 
taking one fourth, the concession amounted to the 
remission of half the assessment' But could not Asoka, 
a truly devout king, who could, asHtuen Tsianghas 
otrened, pvc away his kingdom thnee, forsake the 
one eighth (as suggested), of the revenue of a small 
village ? It was a ver) small matter to him and this 
interpretation, therefore, cannot be accepted We 
nou'd propose to adhere to the old interpretation which 
was that the village was made free of taxes and a 
reapent of wealth' The fact that, according to the 
UiairvaJsra* Asoka presented on his visit to Lumbmi 
one hundred thousand staarrat to the people of the 
counii}, supportv our contention 

A questioi which naturally strikes one is, how was Deehneof 
It that m sp ic of the ben efforts of Asoka, as shown 
pa'iiciilarl} in Ins Ldicfs, Buddhism declined and Hm- 
diii-m revived, and that ever when the ^fauijas were 
re gaini; la M’cdha 7 Attempts have been made to 

I /{ i»rs' eft' t Artnte • Ontt tal Scttel), XIII, 

5 Mr: PuWtr tool alha«=rT'7»—«harer in wealth, panakine of 

lletinc'sboinlv, but Pi«cliel lock -tha-asta 

av^-«fbV lands', a vi-w accrpled bv Smith, bar Heel look it as paiine 

an nellh >lare of ihejiram har\ev% in'tead of a quarter share " 

3 VccrdiPcw Tahm, i’'C revenue was mainl) derived from the 
rrr r'thecrown linds, and the rov al oRicers, beirg prevtdd with fixed 
»a’ nr* had i o rccas on lo live oa the people. 

! /'^i<'re/'7i« 7, .les, V a 

5 »’ 305 . 
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answer this question b; saying that It was ihe aggressive 
methods of Asoka to pn^agate the religion of the 
Buddha that brought about a reaction and the downfall 
of Buddhism. I am afraid this was not the real cause. 
We have already, as I venture to say, proved that so far 
as the propagation of Buddhism was concerned, there 
was nothing hke coercion. Asoka, though keen about 
bis Dhamma, was very tolerant and the traditions 
associated with his name as well as the orders inculcated 
through the medium of the Edicts go to prove definitely 
that he did not bear the least hatred towards Hinduism,* 
the rehgion which prevailed dunng the lifetime of his 
forefathers and which re-asserted itself soon after his 
death. His forwardness consisted in the inculcation of 
thesanctityofanimalhfe— both by precepts as well as 
by examples, as it is mamfest m the orders promulgated 
regarding the prohibition of killing animals for the royal 
kitchen—a measure which he was keen to introduce. 
This was one of his cardinal doctnnes, and, if I may be 
penmtted to say, this devotion to the sanctity of animal 
life to an inordinate degree was the main, at any rate, 
one of the mam causes which brought about the downfall 
of the rehgion of Gautama Buddha Asoka went too 
far for it and the result was die reaction against the 
sanctity of animal life From the highest to the lowest, 
all turned against it. The revival of the Ahanuiha 

orthehoise-sacnfice,lq'kingPu5yamitra» who brought 

about the downfall of the Maurya dynasty, and with it 
the renaissance of Hinduism, is a clear proof of what 
we venture to submit® The result of Asoka's too strong 
a leaning towards the sanctity of ammal hfe produced 


I M M. H. P S« 5 tn is against such a view See “rtwle 
Cavuttf^ Dammbtmtnt cfth Uaurya / A. S B.Miy 

1910, pp aS9 ff. 
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a xcry marLcd reaction and this produced fart fassu a 
feebng against the Buddhistic religion of AsoLa. 
Instances of such occurrences are not rare in histor} 
In the history of England, the austere Funtanism of 
Cromwell and his thousand and one regulations to 
support that, led to the reaction in the reign of 
Charles n Here, also, we find the same thing So far 
as theory was concerned, it was all sery well to order 
that dialT must not he set on fire along with the Ining 
things in it,^ or that on certain dajs of the first and 
second fortnights- horses were not to be branded, but 
It was practically impossible to obsen e them Of coursi, 
so long os the strong hand of the Puntan King remained, 
these things were or might ha\e been obsersed, but 
they could not continue for on indefinite time Creed, 
social custom or religious sentiment, nothing could 
withstand the orders of the King, and the result was 
obnous Capture or sale of fish for fifty si\ days m 
the year, or similar prohibitions, must base been 
intolerably scsatious, and they must naturally and 
necessarily base caused hardship and trouble to the 
people who hid been accustomed to look upon saenficcs 
.IS the way to salration In the bands ^ the Censors 
of the Law of Piety and their subordinates and under- 
lings we can presume that the orders must base 
created the worst possible troubles and anneties, and 
naturally the people m general wanted to get rid of all 


the people burdensome rules of conduct 1 hit sentiment, which is 
known to hiv* bccnnctnely encoiirigcd by Jim and Buddhnt teichers 
from ibout 500 D C , probibly onpmiied at a much eirlicr dite. The 
propacilion of aAirtid neainnly produced a sharp conflict of ideas and 
pnnciples of conduct between the adherents and the old fashioned rcopte 
who dune to bloody samfices, cow-killinp ind meit eitinp Communities 
whieh had renounced the e'd practices and condemned them as reiohme 
impieties paiunlly •epirated t^sdresfrom their more eisi coinirand 
'dl-indoluent neighboun, .ind termed cas'es bourd stronelv to maintain 
the r "•/? code ol e.hics'* Ti t Orf-rd l/tstarj tf tnita, pare 3S 
I PilhrEdiei.V 
: /fid 
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these snpetfluous tegulahons regarding the sanchly of 
animal life But Buddhism and ammal sanchty had 
got intetmingled together, more or less, mseparably, and 
the reaction against the one led to a revulsion of feeling 
against the other. The natural result tos that while 
people got nd of the vexatious regulations rcgaiding 
sacrifices and all these, thqi managed to throw Buddhism 
also mto the background. Both had developed jlarf 
^assu and with the withdrawal of the strongest hlauiya 
hand, the regukbons against aiimsa and the rehgion 
of the TathSgata, both met with the same fate Certamly 
It was not due merely to die aggression of Asoka. 

Sueh was Asoka, die Imperial Saint, the great Mauiya 
Emperor who raised die Land we hve in to its chmax of 
gloiy and position From his Captal, of whidi I 
have already given you an account, he promulgated his 
regulatians to make Buddhism his state rehgion and that 
of his neighbours as well. His last days were unpleasant, 
the accounts are conflicting, but if tradition is to be 
rehed on, dqmved of royalty and power, of health, of 
physique and of physicians, with no other support save 
that of the Buddhist SatHg/ut, he made his last gift to it, 
the half of an smaiaia fruit, eaemphfying the life wbidi 
he had all along led and exclaimmg with deep devotion 
and charactensbc piety — 

" With faith unchangeable, whidi nought can shake 
This gift of Earth's unmeasurable ^ere, 

I to the Saints’ Assembly freely make , 

And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 

A good which changed! never” 

I hope you will now concur with me, even after this 
cursory analysis of the Edicts, that the general pervaihng 
notion that the Edicts ore merely of rehgious import, is 
not a very correct one and that they do throw a flood of 
hght not only on the ethical aspect but also on the other 
mundane ones, vis., social, pohucal and economical, of 
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the great Asolca of vbom It has been to aptly said, “If 
a man's fame can be measured \s^ the number of hearts 
who mere his memory, bj the number of bps who hare 
mentioned and still mention him with honour, Asoka is 
more famous than Charlemagne or Cesar"’. 


1 Keppen 
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LECTURE V 


Tbe University of Natanda 

The site of this mdcly known Umiersity of nnaent The Site of 
India’, nhicli fuirilled the dictum of Carlyle that a true Nltondl 
Vnncrsity 15 a collection of books, as well as that of 
Kewmm that it is a school of unncrsal learning, implying 
the assemblage of strangers from all parts in one spot, 
the alma ma/er of a host of distinguished logiaans, 
grammarians and philosophers, *' the tendenous of 
religious control ersialists, the ne\er>failing fountain- 
head from which Tibet and China imbibed a good deal 
of their learmng and cinlisation,” is indicated by the 
melanclioly tanks and a long line of lofty mounds ntend- 
ing north and south for some 3,009 feet at Bargaon*, 
at prc'cnt a desolate, dust-coacred hamlet, about eight 
miles from Kajgir The place can be reached by the 
Bihar Bakhtiarpur Light Railway station NalandS, from 
which the rums of the famous monastery can be seen and 
from which it is only a mile oST Scholars all oscr the 
world and wc, the people of Bihar, arc particularly 


I Ilr^idcs (he NSlandl VikrimalilK and Odandapun Unnersilies of 
Magadha, we had in ancicm Indra the Unnrruly of TaxilS in the 
Pu"iab llic 'cat of a iporc oric's biShmanical In'iitulion, the Unnersity 
of S.1 n . hanta K ataka on Ihe banks nf ihr Kr*nS a seal of both 
Brthmanical anH" Uuddhi'lie learning Rii Dhahadur Saratchandra 
Das retting on Tibetan actonnls is of opinion lhal Ihe great inana<ierj 
of Dapung in Tibet conlainiig nearly 8cco monks and a Unuersiii 
with silt collnpes, was tiuih nfirr the mrdel of tie Unuersila of§tI 
DhamaKataka Vide Wiiiui'iir fTcirT, ipoS 


3 

4ti>, O' 


Dr ni«h inlhe/oirro; rf thr Kryal Astehe Se’ttfy. loeg p 
. . Verves. "It IS, perhaps, not generally known that the modem 
raaie tf U e 'He r( Nft'and”. is Bargar n-'t Bargaon, as Cunningham 
•prli I* 1 1 ate h'd many cexas oas of hearing tl r name prcmoui erd 
Ihrgar during my pre'eagrd "at at Rrjgir Likewise 1 hate no 
dei.lt tfatlhr rodrm name has been dented from a sacred f-rlrre 
(San'krit to'j finrrrr'ieii>ra)whthhas gnmai oierc-eof Ibe ruined 
brick Laddingsc' aocicat ^C'andk'’ 
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grateful to the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Bntain and 
Irelaiid for having made possible the excavation of this 
ancient and interesting site,* and we have no doubt that 
, further traces of the big and impressive buildmgs descnbed 
by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, will be discovered 
through the activities of the Ardiceological Department. 
General Cunmngham, the father of Indian Archseology, 
who first truly identified the site, was quite correct when 
he observed that it possessed finer and more numerous 
specimens of sculpture than any other places he had 
visited. And considenng the very large number of 
places which he had visited, many of which he had himself 
excavated, this may be considered as a high testimony'. 

Apart from the sculptures, some of which are even 
now available, we may also refer to the fine description of 
Hiuen Tsiang who says, “The ndily adorned towers 
and the fauy-like turrets, hke pomted hill-tops are con- 
gregated togedier. The observatones seem to be lost m 
the vapours (of the mormng), and the upper rooms tower 
above the clouds From the windons one may see how 
the wmds and the clouds (produce new forms), and above 
the soaring eaves the conjunctions of the sun and the 
moon (may be observed). How the deq>, translucent 
ponds bear on their surface the blue lotus, mtermmgled 
with the jSanaHa flower of deep red colour , and at mter- 
vals the Imra graves spread their shade over all. All 
the outside courts, in which are the piiests' chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections 
and coloured eaves , the pearl-red pillars, carved and 


1 Dr. Spooner very aptly observed, "The Royal Asiatic Socie^’s 
offer was peculiarly welcome to all concerned, the more so, since they 
very generously offered to present the Provinra with whatewr 
foundand the Local Government was good enough, despite tte War 
to provide funds for the necessary aequ'sition of ihelai^ 

ef the Arehgologteal Survey of Inita, SmAvii Ci«*. for igiS- 

^'Itls certainly a fact that a considerable |»rlion of the fin^ 
in the Calcutta Museum onginated from this very site ««. 
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omamcnted, nchly adorned brlustradcs, and roofs covered 
\nlh tiles that reflect light in a thousand shades— these 
things add to the beauty of the scenc"^ Besides the 
tanks, all that now remains of its splendid buildings, its 
spsaous hall and dreaming spires, its long extending cor- 
ridors and splendid hbiancs, its mcense-streaming temples 
and adjoining gioundi is a heap of mounds which is now 
yielding a bumper hanest to the archuologists In the 
words of one who has done so much to bnng to the 
notice of the world the glonous sculptures and art of 
Magadha, but who has also done so much to injure it, 
“when the cases and temples of KSjgir were abandoned 
to rasages of decay and when the followers of Tathagata 
forsook the mountain dwellings of theiT great teacher, the 
monastery of Naland& arose in all its splendour on the 
banks of the lakes of Bargaon , succcssnc monardis aicd 
in Its establishment , lofty pagodas were raised in all 
directions, halls of disputation and schools of instmebon 
were built between them , shnnes, temples and topes 
were constructed on the side of cacry tank and encircled 
the bases of caci) tower and around the whole mass of 
religious edifices were grouped die “four stoned dwellings 
of the preachers ,and teachers of Buddhism''* And 
leccnt cxcaaations base <hcwn how the buildings were 
made of bricks of a supenor quality and, admirable tex- 
ture— “fitted together «o perfectly that n some places 
tin. joints betreen the bneks are altogether inconspi- 
cious®" AsthcMe Dr Spooner obsened "Asbnek- 
woik the coa-tnietioa is remarkabk, far supeno- to any 
mode-a work that I base 'cen ii recent years"* This 


I Zi/f TVierc, p m 

-ik ti Bsrgitr , Sub diriiisn Sibir, 

tls'llS^"^^*^ Xrf!Ht, /:ei/err Cirelt, 1915-16, pp, 

.i-f ''r‘«irr oWrsTd that * It can ne« be de-nenstraTd 

th-l«r-vi,h,t-. .p.. lr,r separate and •««««« mcnaS"a« 
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testimony of an ardimlogist of the position and ei^nen- 
ce of Dr. Spooner is worth full consideration. 

The year 450 is the earliest limit to which roughly 
can be assigned the royal recogmbon of Nalandh, though 
its early tradition betrays more or less a mythical charac- 
ter. T&ianath would trace it to Asoka. He observes ■ 
"Here in N&IandS. was in former times, the burthplace of 
the venerable SSriputta and it is also the place where, he 
with 80,000 ar/tats, attained Nirvana In course of tune^ 
only the Chmtya of the venerable SSriputta remamed, at 
which King Asoka gave great offenngs to the gods and 
to which he erected a great Buddhist temple,..Ih diis 
way the first founder of the NalandS Vihar was ^ka " * 
But judging from the fact that there is no mention of it 
by Fa-hien, it would be very hard to acci^t this version 
of the Tibetan histonan regarding the foundation of the 
University, though, presumably, the importance of the 
place reaches back to remote ages. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang,* '* not long after the 
NirvXpa of the Buddha, a former king* of this country, 
named SakrSditya, built this SamgbarSma His son 
BuddbaguptarSja not only continued but added to 
It, while his son Tathagataguptarfija followed in the 
footsteps of his father and grandfather His successor 
Bftlildityarajo added to the establishment, and his son 
Vajra also contmued the pious object Then a king of 
Central India emulated the example of these pous kmgs, 
by not only adding a new Samghartlma, but by building 


been erected through a senes of centunes, each being erected ow the 
ruins of the previous one and the second m date enveloping the oldest 
JJid, 1916-17, p 3 . 

1 TfiranSth also observes, p 73, that 3 BrShmana SubiSnu, erected 
here 108 temples and also established loS schools of Abktiharma In 
one of the sculptures at NSlandfi, Cunningham found inscribed dryya 
Sdri/utta and Iiyyii tfauigalyOyang, 

3 Ihetrds cf Wifttent Counintt, II, 16S In Thi L\ft of Stunt 
Taang, we have "After the Nirvana of Buddha." p 40. 

3 In the Ltje, we have "an old king”. 
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round these edifices a mil with one gate, which 
adcrwaids figured so prominently, being protected by 
the DiSra Paidila Then followed a long succe- 
ssion of Lings nho continued the work of building, using 
all the skill of the sculptor bit the whole became a truly 
manellous sight " 

Not only ms It truly marscllous to the beholder, but 
Its prospent) continued and I-Tsing who studied here 
for ten long years found it in a prosperous condibon 
Its name and fame floun<hed for long and in 750 the 
Tibetan Ling sent cnus<anes to N&IandH to inntcits 
High Fnest Kamslojila* to confute heresies in his 
dominion and to bring about a renaissance of Buddhism 
iVfler this, Its decadence commenced, scry likely owing 
to the nse of the mal royal Unnersity of Vikramaflli, 
which became the premier edueational establishment in 
Northern India But as we read in the accounts tclabng 
to ViLramaillA, there ms for <ome bme an intercourse 
between the two Unnctsincs.* Wo hate 11 also on 
recoid that the Tibetan monk who was sent by the king 
of Tibet to take Atila there from ^ ikramailla stayed on 
his way at NllLandA ' And though Hiuen Tsiang 
menboned a legend, that N&landu was to be the model 
for a period of a thousand years*, we may say that it 
did not retain its glory for so long a penod 

According to Dr Keilhorn, Buddhism was flounshing 
at KalandA as judged from the Ghosrawan insenpuon, 
which Major Kitioc, its discoicicr, thought to base been 
inscnbcd bc'wccn the middle of the ninth and tenth 


J Kamalaf la.fioucishtd somfiime between A D 72 S- 7 ; 6 and w-ii -i 
wm™p««0 ol SSnti Raksita who also » cm to Tibet He specialwrf 

• Tfi-anS h, p eaS, wrhere we are told o' one fchSrwa who was 
a gattkeerer l«*h at N Vsnea nnd \ itcnirSill J Cf alio, p^o. " 

3 ftriilt if •ht Ceri cf Sr'» 

i Deal ntrrit tf n'rSrrr Cf irfnii, II, p iy& 
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centnnes ^ This inscnption, whidi I inll refer to later 
on, was inscnbed in the reign of Deiraplla, and refers 
to the installation of a pnest named Viradeva as the 
supenor pnest at Nfilandfi Mah&mahopSdhyAya 
Haiapras&d Sastii is of opinion that, even dunng the 
tenth and eleventh centimes, hfalandS was a poweiful 
nval of Vikramaills, and NAlanda not only floiinshed 
but maintained its hi|^ position ^ He supports this by 
mentiomng that a manuscnpt copied at NalandS in the 
sixth year of Mahijala’s reign* is to be found in the 
Dbrary of the Asiatic Soaely. We shall presently speak 
of the vanous references to HslandS, but we do not 
think we would he justified in coming to the conclusion 
that, even with the addition of some more references 
added to the one made by the learned scholar, N&Ianda 
was in a very flourishing condition so late. Two causes 
must have contnbuted to its decay— its buildings must 
Causes of become old and dilapidated owmg to the lapse of 

decay ages and, secondly, it must have been cast into the shade 
by the growing splendours of the nval Umversity of 
Vikramajlla to which the attention of the kings was 
directed and which necessarily led to the withdrawal of 
royal patronage. The result was that the most remark- 
able SamgisrSttia languished It did continne to exist 
however, even after the invasion of the Mubammedans, 
hy whom it was destroyed along with the other 
Umversibes — for the Pag-tam^ow-Zang says that after 
the Muhammedan invasion the temples and chtutyas 

1 Vide / A S. B, VM, Parti, 49a 501 , also Vol XII, 268-274, 
also Indian Anitquarr. XVU 307.312 "Judging merely from the 
characters, the forms of which appear to me considerably earlier than 
those of an inscription of Mahip&la, I would assign it to the latter half 
rif the oth century , while the latest researches by Dr. Hoernele on the 
chronology of the PSIa dynasty would rather bung it down about the 
middle of the tenth century I do not think that the inscription ran 
possibly be htofa*^ / A , i888a Also A St R Vol 1| p* 38 • 
Vol III, p. 120 and Ancient Geagraphy India, t. 44 

a RamoAonia, p 12, 

3 Vtde Bendall’s Catalogue, p. loi 
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vcrc rcpvrcd by a sage named Mudita Bbadra ' Soon 
after this, one Kukko^sidha, a minister of some king 
of Alagadha, erected a temple at K&landa, and vhile a 
religious sermon nas being dclnercd there, tno sery 
indigent Tirthika mcndicanU appeared on the scene 
Some nicked young nonce monks thresr dirty irater on 
them in disdain This made the mendicants very angry 
After propitiating the sun for tnche years, they 
performed a fire saenficc and threw Ining embers and 
. ashes from the sactificial pit into the Buddhist tcmple> 
iThis destroyed completely not only the fine library, but 
'the buildings too That the buildings n ere destroyed 
lliy fire is evidenced by the B&luditya micnption,* whidi 
also we shall refer to later on 

W hates er may be the cs^tet date of the establishment 
of the Unisuaity of NllUndJ, the place nas an important Mention oi 
one esen in the days of the Buddha He stayed for 
some time at Xalandl where he went with a great 
company of the brethren and stopped at the PSsanka 
Mango groac He wxs met here by the sencrable 
Sanputta and sohed that disciple's difficulties Here 
also he had that comprehensne religious talk with the 
5ric/a on the nature of upright conduct, of earnest 
contemplation and of intclbgcaca' One of Ntlanda's Antinnit]: 
sallacc'-* named Ixpi has been dcscnlied ns prosperous, hHandi 
famois, rich in high and large houses, beds, scats, 
sihiclC', and clnnots, abounding in nclics, gold and 
«ibcr, po'scs'cd of u'c'iil and necessary things, owning 
many male and female slaac- cows, bjITilocs, and sheep 
Tudilha «pi.it somi, nmt in one of the b'thing halls of 
this rich I,cp i when. I’daka cime, heard a long oi-co, r e 
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&om him and tras converted. From NSland& the Gnat 
One went to Patalipntra which was evidently infenor to 
the former in the eyes of Ananda who did not consider 
Fitaliputra to be a fit place for the Buddha's Nirvana, 
while Nslandfi was considered fit. That would evidendy 
show that so far as importance went, NSlandS was 
superior to Pfitaliputra and it may be, therefore, taken 
for granted that NSlanda was also older than Pstaliputra. 
The Ealfttsutra mentions that the other great religious 
leader and teacher, Mahavita, also spent some time 
here. In the &itrakritat}ga, NilandA is descnbed as 
contaiiung many hundreds of bmlduigs, though it was 
then only a suburb of BSjagrha. 

In the Ntksya we find menboned the name 

of the village NfilandS, near Bajagrha, with a F&v&nka 
Mango Park, and Amra seems to have been the name 
of the original owner of the site of the N&IandS esfabhsh- 
m wi t, Here we find that a young householder tned to 
induce the Tathagata to eabit miraculous powers saying, 
"This Nslandfi of ours, Sir, is inflnentiBl and prosperous, 
full of folk, crowded with people, devoted to the Blessed 
One It were well, rf the Exalted One were to give 
command to some brother to perform by powers surpass- 
mg those of an ordinary man a myshc miracle." 
Needless to say, the great Tathfigata spoke against the 
use of rmraculous powers. There is also menboned a Rest 
House called AmmUUka where Buddha spent a night 

Counng to the Chinese travellers, Fa-hien does not 
mention Nslandfi*. He menhons the name of a village 
called Nalo whidi some aichmologists have tned to 
ideubfy as NalandS, but this idenbfication has not been 
and cannot be accepted We are sure that if Nslandfi 
vvas at the time of the visit of Fa-hien worth visihng, he 
would not have left it undescnbed’ That evidently 

, See Cunmghani, Anhatohgtoal Survey R^vrt, i86i-6s 

8 See Truvik tf FO’hiin, Beal's Edition. 
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shows that the dtd not c»st then, or, at 

any rate had not acquired any celebnty whatetcr to 
attract the foreign seeker after truth It u Hiuen 
Tsiang nho has gi\cn us a fuU dcscnption of the 
Nulandn establishment and Umsersit), "nhere students 
from all o\cr India came together from the distance of 
10,000 li,"^ and where “pnests or strangers always reach 
to the number of 10,000,'" and of its monasteries and 
(heir builders, the teachers and the taught, "The 
pnests to the number of seicral thousands, arc men of 
the highest ability and talent”* That pimcc of 
traicllcrs continues "Their disnnction is \ery great 
at the present time, and there are many hundreds whose 
fame has npidly spread through distant regions Their 
conduct IS pure and unblanrablc They follow in 
sincerity tlic precepts of the moral law The rules of 
this consent arc seserc and alt the pnests are bound to 
obsene them The ceuntnes of India respect them 
and follow them The day is not sufliacnt for asking 
and answLong questions" * Such was the salue of the 
hallmark of the Unncrbity that we And that persons 
wanted to "unirp'' the name of the KulandS students, 
in order to rccciic honour in con<cqucnce So high 
was the siandard, that those desirous of entenng the 
Unner<'ity and taking part in the discussion had first 
to enpage in disputation with Uio Dram Pai itta (the 
keeper at the ptci, who proposed <uch hard questions 
that "ilio'c who fail compared with those who succeed 
arc as «cicn or cichi to ten" \nd men the two or 
three who succccJcal m defeating the pte keeper wc'e 
inaAiahlv humb’td in the a«<c.nbh Caidcnily rtiat 
'horcdlhchi.!i't*n'hrdofthca'if 7 "jof the XStandS 

I Teal %el 11, p 169 ~ ’ ”* 

7 T'-f Jti'ff/fliBrB rriouf.p in. 

3 frrn.'f tf liVt'rrit Ct intnis. Vo! II, i;o 

4 S*i> 
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Umversilf which concerned itself with what we would 
call higher teaching, the examination at the gate bemg 
the Matnculabon of the scholars to enable them to 
enter the portals of the University 

The fine descnption of Hiuen Tsiang has been 
supplemented by I— Tsmg who has given us the fullest 
details in his JBuddAts/ Practtces tn India, of the cumeu- 
lum of studies and the method of the observances of 
religious ntes at NfilandS This scholar started from 
China in 671, and amved at Tamralipti, the modem 
Tamlulc, in Bengal, in 673 He studied at Nalan^ for 
a considerable time and collected some four hundred 
Sanskrit Texts, amounting to 5,00,000 slokas Dunng 
his time, there were eight halls and three hundred 
appartments. 

NSlandS 18 also mentioned in conneebon with the 
names of a number of Chinese travellers, who came to 
India with the object of studying at the famous 
Umvcisity 


The Sremana Hiuen Chin, known as PrakSimati, cams 10 
NAandfi in the seventh century and remained theie for three years. 

II Taou^i, known as Srldeva, dwelt at the Nolands monastery 
where he studied the MahSjSna 

in Aryavarmana a Corean monk, died at NilandS after stopping 
there for some time, 

IV Another Corean monk reached NSIandS in 688 for studying 

V Tchehong came m the ytb century and remained at NSlandS for 
eight years. 

VI Onkong, known as Dharmadhfitu, studied at NSlandS for three 
years, 

vii I'Tsing menbons Buddha-Karma whom he met at NfitandS 

viii Tao-Fang, known as Chandradeva, also visited it 

IX Tang Tang, a pnest belongmg to the Mabfiyfina school, also 
visited Nfilandfi 

X A Corean monk, named Hwin Sun, better known as Prayina- 
varmS, visited NJiandS 

XI A priest of King-Chau, known as SilaprabhJ, studied the Kah 
here. 

XII Hiuen Tata studied at the University for ten years 

xiu Won>Hing, known as PrSgSadeva, studied the irafo here. 

Besides the above, both Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsmg menbon 
J&Snchandra ( Mtmatrs, IX. 4.7 )• Another, Ratnasimba is menboned 
(General Introducbon, ( viii ), A Record efthe Buidhtei Reltgiw ) 
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T«o Tibetan traditions mention K&land&, one before 
the da)$ of Nagaquna, of whom wc shall speak later 
on, and the other also m eoncction with that great 
scholar nhen one of his contemporanes, a Br&hmapa, 
named Subisnu established one hundred and eight 
temples at N&landa ^ 

We ma; here refer to aanous cpigraphic and other 
references in connection with NSIanda 

1. In the beginning of tlie eighth centur) AD,* 
two eminent teachers from hfagadha n«itcd Tibet at the 
imitation of King Thisong den tsan and formally intro- Kef^renees 
duced the religion of the Suddha there Santa RaVsita, to Nilandit 
who sns at that time the High Fnest of the monastery 
of Xltlanda, nac invited by the Tibetan kmc; He was 
rcceiied b) the Tibetans with all the hemurs due to 
his high po'ition as the «pmtaal teacher of the king of 
Magadha and was given the htlc of Acharyya Bodlii- 
sativa lie was appomted High Pnest of Tibet, and 
under his direction was introduced, for the first time, 
the s}'slem of Buddhist monachism non known rs 
I,amaism in Tibet At this time n Chinese mis<iDnaiy 
named HosangMahn}ii'ia visited Tibet .and as Hosong 
was supenor to S&nia, the king sent for the Buddhist 
philosopher Kamala Slla C Magadha, who vasiied Tibet, 
defes'ed Hosang m tlic presence of the assembled court 
rnd was placed at the head ofthe mctaphvsical bninch 
of the Buddhist church m Tibet ' 

II In the rc'ga of DevapMa, of the Pfilad)na5tv, 

Nltand^ was VMted b) Mradeva, nn mhabitanl of 

1 S C VidjS'jhC'tna’s .Vriimat Vide also Ttrantih, 
ai.c*ed Bi 'f 

s Aeccroirg in Dr I,ev I Buddhism «as tn're-'vnf mlo Tibet m the 
•evenlh c'niuts He ebsencs m Anritnt /ruw • • |n the seventh 
eet ti-s Indna Bi’('d''isffl conquers jet ano'her He'd fo* Indian culture • 
in IV high lands o> Tibcl a rude and barbarous popiilatinn -ees 
n-as'r-rtJ rise «l'-e sealoua i-iss naariea iransUte from tlie Sinaknt 
1* e r Pirni.' ma’S cl ll c canrrial lexis '* 

J S C- Da'S, }r-i3R i’.rdi'j ir Ihr c/ Sr -t, 

17 
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Hagathaia, and DevapSla made him the big^ 
pnest * 

m. Papdita Hirananda Sastn, who was for some 
time in charge of the NSlanda excavations, ^ discovered 
a record inscribed on both sides, of a large copper plate 
surmounted by a seal soldered to its top, beating an 
emblem, the Dhamathakra, flanked 1 ^ two gazelles, the 
insignia of NiilandS. It had suffered in the flie which 
had destroyed the bmlding The seal bears the legend 
“ Sri-DevapSla Devasya, " ». « , of Devaplladeva, who, 
as already noted, was the fluid sovereign of the Fala 
dynasty. This record tells us of the grant of ceitam 
villages in the RSjagyha and Gayfl distncts of the SH- 
' nagara, identified with F&tabpntia dmsion, for the 
upkeep of the monastery at Nttlanda, and for the comfort 
of Bhiksns coming there from the four quarters, fbr 
medical aid, for the wntmg of Dharm Satnas, or 
lebgunis books and for sumlar purposes 

IV. In the Jmmal ef tie Sthar ani Onm Rtstanh 
Sotttty, (X. 37), Professor S K. Majumder Snstn gives us 


I Par the Oevapila Inscnption, Vtdi Anohe Ststarehts 1. 1*3 and 
Itidtat) Avhaitary, XXI This inscription of DevapSta, bang a grant 
from Monghyr, was discovered in 1780. For many of these inscripuons 
OiMiia Ltikimala IS invaluable For this m^plion 
VtdiJ A.S B, Vol XVII, Parti Also/ndien AnfioBery, Vol XVll, 
no 307-«s In th“ inscription occurs Nihtidi pmpSlaiiaya Dr. 
Hulusoh referring to this says, SatyabBdi may have been Vlrad evas 
pi^e«ssor in NBland* 6/Ir. Aksay Kumar Mmtreya suegests ‘bat 
very likely it referred to the Bodhi tree fjf. Gtuia LtikmnSli 

a There IS a sort of " post-senpt " in this, "which glorifies the 
ambassador, Balavarrama, and his hege-lord Sri Balaputradeva, the 
klSri^uv^rnadvIpa” Pt Hirtnanda Sfatn wants to idmtity he 
Surarnadvipa with the modem Sumatra. Tht AmmI AjSort w 
An^lo^ Survey Rtptrt if Indta backed this identificatiim by the 

fact that ^Balaputradeva has Men described as the grandson of the tang 

of Yttiathitmi, which is evidently java A S. if ipM-at, p 27 The 
inscnption has been edited by the learned Pandita in 
vVif Lines I- 2 S have been also translated in the Slonghyr giant 
edited’by Keilhom in iht Indian Anfiqnaiy, XXI, p p. 257-258 

< In those times scholars after finishing their student-Iivra devoted 
themselves to the study of their sacred books m monastenes, when copy- 
ing the manuscripts was considered a part of their duty. 
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inlcrcsting fact; regarding the Hitsa statue inscnption 
of the thirty fiith year of DctapSla which recorded the 
installation by GaQgSdhara The importance of this 
Ills in the fact tiiat this record ertends the imgn of 
Disapjlabytwo years and Mr SEitn concludes that 
It IS the earliest Ituddhist Statue of the FSla penod for 
the “ latest recorded regnal year for DevapBli uas 33 
as supplied by his MonghyT Grant” Further, it is the 
earliest Buddhist statute — ^Taru of the Psla penod, 
which, not only mentions KSlandS and its famous 
Buddhist consent, but it also mentions a learned scholar 
MaAjusrldcra, whose date is thus made clear 

V. In iS6», Cunningham brought to the nobcc 
of the public, the existence of an inscnption at the foot 
of a sculpture, VSglssarf, at K&landn* As it u inscribed 
on the idol ^ agistarl, it is known os Vugisxatl in>cnp'jon. 

It was discos ered Buchanan Hamilton and it figures 
in Martin’s Lastera TrJta* The inscnption records 
the name of Paramah^atlSraia ifaASrSjSJktrSja Sri 
GopSla at NiilandS* 

In the fifth regnal year of Mahiptla was copied 
at Kfilandii A<fa SiAasnUt PrajnSfiratrUs whidi is 
now preserved in the library at Cambndge* 

VII In the sixth reiptal ycarof the <amc sovereign an 
AifaiS^ imrS Prajf 3 f 5 rrrii*S was copied by Kalylinami- 
tn ChmtRman at NVandB, at the expense of St&isira 
^sdhiifup'a of Toibrin MahilvihSra This line manos- 
cnp’wis discovered h) Mahrmaliopidhylya llaraprasad 

I According to r<andita HfrAaanda SSslit the epigraph of fie 
crani shots lhal Kiig Dcvapa’ai'rva gninied these villages and 
apparrnily built this mona<wry of Ns'andi at the instance of the King 
rl Sunalra 

j I rialrW 

4 Si-mi tj Also /.A ? B., tpnfl, 
p ret The last «e'd cl this mscnptien vat read by M hf H. P, 
bastn as Suvarna \ rhisaVta 

5 Bcadallt Cn’aVgur 
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ffasttl m Nepal an <3 Know presetved ui t 3 ie Library 
of the Aaahc Society of Bengal Ji&hijfila has been 
descnbedas FarmabhsffSraka JfaASrajsdJitraja Para- 
mtloma Patamasaugata,'*-. • 

In 1864 was discoveredi among the ruins at 
Nfiland& Captain Marshall, • an inscnption, smce 
known as the Bfiladitya inscription, preserved now in die 
Calcutta Museum, In it we find a reference to the re* 
building of a temple after Its destruction by fire. 

IX. In the reign of NaySpSla, who died in 1045, 
Cvlpankata NrljfiSna was at the head of the Umversity 
and he went to Tibet at the request of the king of 
Tibet*. 

X. In the fourth regnal year of RamapBla, one 

Grahnakundu copied an Prt^mp&nmti. 

The writer, as it appears from the fly-leaf, was then at 
Nslanda, and Kampala is descnbed as MakirBjBdla- 
fSja Paramdvara Pammasaugata* 

XI. In 1165 was copied an Asfasaiasifis PrainSfiB- 
ramti at Nalanda, which is now in the hbraty of the 
Royal Asiatic Soaety of Great Britain and Ireland*. 
From the fus^ka (colophon) we find that NalaiidS's 
king was then Paramkara ParmtabhaHSraJia Parma 
saugaia JHaASrSfStiAtrsja Snmad Govindapahu The 
copy was made, as we learn from the same colophon, in 
Govmdiqiala's fourth regnal year 

XU The Royal Asiatic Soaely’s excavations at Nit- 
land& have also brought out a com of Govinda Chandia*. 


1 Proceedings iht Astatie Seeuty ef Bengal, i8og, p. 69 
3 A, S, S,, III, 133 , Journal and Proeetiiugs, A S, B,, IV 
( N S. ). »o 6 

3 Indian Pandits in the Zand Snow, p ft if. 

4 Catalogue of Sansint Mautiunp/s in the Bodehan tiirary, 
Cambridge, vol II p. 350. 

5 /.R A S, New Senes, VII, 1876, p. 3 

6 Annual Report of the Arehaohgioal Survey of Indio, Boe/irn 
Cirelo t9ifi 17, p 41, 
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XIII. I may be permitted to mention also the disco- 
icry of seals, “Sri Nalandh MahUnh&np Arya-BbiLau 
Simghasja" or the Venerable Qimmnnity of Monks in 
the great Vihttr of Srt I^and&* 

IV And lastly, an undated inscription has been 
discoicrcd at Benares, nhich Dr Vogel thinks to be of 
the eighth or mnth century, m vhich there is a reference 
to a pious gift at the glonous KalandS^ b) DapdiLa, an 
inhabitant of AmQjagirl belonging to the district of 
KAlandll 

Hiuen Tsiang, to ahem vre arc so much indch*cd for 
the dcscnption of Kulanda obserses thus about the name 
of the place “The old accounts of the country say 
that to the south of the Sv^hUrSmt m the middle of an 
^mra groic, there is a tank. The X£ga of this tank is 
called NnlandA But the truth is, that TathAgata in old 
da) s practised the life of a Bodhisatts a here, became the 
king of a great country and cst-ibhshed his capital in this 
land ^fosed by pity for living things, he delighted in 
comnuall) rclicsing them In remembrance of this 
sartuc, he nas called 'diuii) without intcrmissionWVJ- 
a/hirJl— and the was so called inperpetua 

tion of his namc'^ According to the other Chinese 
trasellcr, I-Tsing, the name Xftlandn was denied from 
the name of XSga Xanda'*, Gcicral Cunningham, to 
ivlioai we all .are <o mdcb'cd, accep cd this and ob'cncd 
that to the south o' the monaste'i there was a XAga* or 


I /)iB. p 4 j The seal consuls o' ihe Wheel ol Law flinked I 
two gaie'Irs, lecumhent wiih heads upraised loo'siiig (oaards the Whe 
'* This IS the fn-siinlere'ling feature ot these seats, because it sho 
that the smerabteco’naiuai') 0 nin 1 .s at Sit NS'inJA copied on Ihi 
reals the ins pnia o» the moiaasterj at SlTia’h ’* Wh) Nfi'andi shoe 
base eo,ne I il, |s net 1 nman 

a dr.'jf'pjifj/ Sjr- rfepursi ,q,j ^ 

Coamaihipi,/ .a 9, Vet ] pla’eXlll, s 

a Aii/j)T‘^r.,'«ie/*rf ll’fi'Tr Her.'d, It 167, 

4 l>r txlialiuia's cJitioi Tt'ani’li leeiKS «• a NJja <p 

la to tirneawh r Va'muitaal.a “ 'i 

5 / S ^ I 
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dragon, NsIandS, and the place was named after bun. In 
two iQScnptions, which he discovered there, he found the 
name as Nslandfi, hlo other theoiy has been suggested 
about the name 

We have already observed that Fa-bien who came to 
India in or about 400 A D., does not mention NsIandS 
He speaks of the village of N 5 lo, which some scholars^ 
The date bave identified with NfilandS But this idennficanon 
oflUlaudS cannot hold good As we have suggested bdbre, vay 
hkely the Umversity did not exist then, or, at any rate, 
had not attained any significance to draw the attention 
of the traveller Early m the seventh century, Hiuen 
Tsiang came to India, halted at N&Ianda for the pretty 
long penod of mneteen months to study. According 
to hun, the site of NSlandd was ongmally a mango ga^ 
den whidi was bought Iqr five hundred merchants at a 
cost of ten iefu of gold pieces and given to the Buddha 
to enable the merchants to obtain the fruit of hohness. 
There IS, however, no reference to this, and scholars 
have come to the conclusion that it must have been given 
to a Buddhist saint of a later age and not to the Buddha 
hmwelf*. 

Hiuen Tsiang further observes that after* the NirvSna 
of the Buddha five kings named SakrWi^ Baddhar 


rSms, A king of Central India,* whose name Hiuen 


1 Fa-hien, Luge's edition, BuJihut Suarit ef th West/rn 

zi»c Utiiieml Seiwf, by M. M. S. C. Vidyabhusana. 

****e*’TbereisaaliBhtditEerenee here, whwh we beve al^y notrf, 
®te?tiie“^4. "not long after the Nir^a of Buddhe." wMe 
She says ” Aftw the NirvSna " Vxit tire Footnote on p im of the 
Life ffiutn Ttang rqiarding the question of date 

j A. fine brenw ( pr cowier t ) pillar has been discovered at NSIanna, 
W.S. to Dr^ioone^'^sbserves . “ Thispfr.^ 

my «pwenca It stands over lour feet m {toght. Tte lowr haW » 
p^n but the upper is fashioned into a sort of cwital, showing to 

ofa recumbent mephant surmounted by a maned Iwn, upon whose hea 
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Ttmng docs not mention, established another magnificent 
monnsici), and he built round these edifices a high ssall 
inth one gate, probabI> the one mentioned by Hiuen 
Tiling himself, nbcrc the Djira Paniita sat and tested 
(he fitness of outsiders to join in the disputilions Then 
VC knots from the same authomy, a fact which we hate 
alread) referred to, (hat a succession of kings continued 
to improtc the buildings, using an the skill of the sculp- 
tor, till they were mirrcllous structures 

ns'adiija’ tliekingof Mjgadha, who built one of 
(he monistcrics at K^landd was a contemporary of the 
Hun King, Miliirakula*. Mihirakula began his reign 
insi5,and, therefore, his contemporary Biluditya most 
hate abo litcd about this time naladitya, and three of 
his predecessors hid a 1 «o built nionastencs If we lake 
ag years as the aterage of eich rci^, SikrSditya can be 
Slid to hue reigned about jgo .\ The date of the 
temple may be, ihtrcforc, about 450 

General Cunningham cimc to the following conclusion. 
He ob-encs “The great monastciy itself can be readily 
triced by the square pitches of culUiaUon amongst a 
long miss of back rams 1,603 feet by 400 feet. These 


reu tno honionlil di'cs capped by 1 lolus-bud Whit Hsiin Chuing 
lells us (it ene at ihe great monistenes here it Nllandi hiiing been 
built by aking o'‘’CenlnI India " might tempt one lo uonder whether 
ll ere is iny connection betmen bis lecouni ind this representation ot 
llie emblem o( the Gond Kings of the Cenlril Prounccs”, Attuel 
Hrf-rtef/atArelrab^iftlSurvo cf Iriita, Ustern Circle, 1016-17 
P 4» 

I Hr Til ikiira the Inrned tnn'lilnr o' I.T<ing’s book, nis of 
cr I'irn lint Pjt'Uili 1 came 10 Ibe throne in 481 Vtie Je irral t] iht 
A I it AiuUc ^rcirt), ipos Jins opinion his not been gcncralK 
iccep'ed, “ ■* 

» J I f \\ men, } mr CHarr 1 sCp Ct ilto the Early Ilittfr* 

r/ Jrdu, p 316 uliTe \ A. Snub assigns CIO IS the prt>bib'ed.le ot 

the icce««ion r! Miliirhali. 


3 OrrellheCcreinlrufttensais ih-i ihe .NS'indi tennle ns 
^il, bs ino'Jkipgn'medS'iI bslilJiisa fer 1 Bhiksu Kclhern 
led a A'lertepiniimg it, the ling ssis much ebsiructed and hi 
df-etni' nu (ieri^fdii Jisi-» ir-de the p>o<* naemfeem es.abhsh. 
in /«"**«^*7^* 
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open spaces show the position of the conrtyards of the 
SIX smaller monasteries which are descnbed by Hiuen 
Tsiang as being situated within one endosute forming 
altogether eight courts Five of the monastenes were 
bmit by five consecutive pnnces of the same family and 
the sixth by dieir successor called the king of Central 
India. No dates are given, but from the total alence of 
Fa-hien regarding any of the magnificent buddings at 
NSlandA, which are so minutely descnbed by Hiuen 
Tsiang, I infer tbat they mnst have been built after 410. 
Surely, if the lofty temple of King Ssl&ditya rdudi was 
300 feet in height had then existed, it seems scarce!} 
passible that Fa-hien should not have noticed it. I 
would, therefore, assign the probable date of the temple 
and monastens of l^landfi to the two centuries between 
the visits of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, or finm 
A. D 4*5 to 6*5 

There is another point which may as well he 
considered in this connection Hiuen Tsiang records 
that the great temple of Bfil&ditya was sumiat to tbat of 
the temple at Buddha Gaya As amilanty of 'tyle may 
be taken as denoting ptoximi^ of date, the etecuon of 
Bfilfiditya’s temple may, with great probability, be assigned 
to the same century in which the VajrBsana temple was 
built The date of the NSlandn temple may, therefore, 
be between 450 and 550 A D 

It may be here mentioned that the views expressed 
by Dr. Cunningham about the date of the building of the 
is based on the theory that it was bmlt at the 
tune Triien the Budha Gaya one was built, will naturally 
fall to the ground, if we are to accept the view that the 
Vajifisana temple was bmlt durmg the time of the 
Ku^Sn dynasty. This theory has been supported l^r 
the discovery of a terra-cotta plaque, by Dr D B 


r Ar(hetol<^ealSttrvtySip0rt, Vd, I,p* 9 , 
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Spooner dunng hu excavations at Piitabputiai This 
phque bears the illustration of a temple, irhich Dr. 
Spooner supposed to be that of the original temple of 
Buddha Ga}a and it also contains some characters in 
Kliarosthi , and considering that the Kharosthi script sras 
introduced into India in the second centuiy A D , it may 
be sutimscd that the temple uras built dunng the Kul&n 
time That would place the building of the temple very 
carl), but a consideration of other arcumstanccs, 
specially the fact that Ktlland j was not at all mentioned 
by Fa hicn, leads one to rgert this theoi) and to accept 
Cunningham’s £ul no itfimU tonchnw, an te armed 
at mleis there are Ihorwsh exeaoahons of the sitei, 
atd until ve tee the aeliial ftuith of the fem/le ittelf, 
it would h haardous to come to a defimte conelution. 

We have already referred to the neh endowments 
made to the Uniicnit) Indeed, successive kings \icd 
with one another m this respect. When Hiucn Tsiang 
was there, he found that the king of the country respected 
and honoured the pnests, and the revenue of about one 
hundred vallagcs went to the endowment of the Univcrsit) 
Two hundred householders of these villages, da) b> da), 
contributed several hundred piculs* of ordinal) nee and 
seven hundred catlics’ in weiglit of mill and butler 
Hence, the students being so abandanil) supplied, did 
not require to beg fo' thar requisites* Iliucn Tsiang 
was given cvxi) da) iso ja’^^trta, so//cni' and a peek 
of nee' nvet) month he was aho preented 


Endow- 
ments to 
the tint • 
versity 
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with three measures of oil, a supply of butter and other 
things according to his needs. 

The other traveller, I-Tsing, refemiig to the endow' 
ments to the University, observed that die lands in its 
possession contained more than two hundred villages, 
thus showing that, from the time of the visit of Hieun 
Tsiang to I-Tsing's tune, the revenue of another hundred 
villages was placed at the disposal of theUmversi^, 
testifying that it was at the highest pinnacle of its 
glory These villages, as attested by the scholar, were 
bestowed upon the monastery by longs of many genera' 
tioos> Evidently, the result was die conhnuabon of the 
prospenty of the University 

We have already referred twice to the ngid test for 
admission into the University, and we need not revert 
to It. Tcaclung was both tutorial and professonal 
Teaching & and there was close touch between the professors and the 
Catricufuin ^ gng j-Xsiog, the old idea of semng 

the teacher pervaded the estabhsbment, and the spuit of 
the Hindu times continued in these days also and existed 
in these Buddhistic establishments, that is to say, the 
relationship was mutual. After graduation, the students 
\ proceeded to the king’s court for appointment to the 
pnbhc services* In Hiuen Tsiang’s time tea thousand 
students studied the Greater Vehicle’ and also the works 
belonging to the eighteen schools of Buddhism. But 

I Takakusu's edition, p, 56. 


a Life of Hatm Tsiang, p ita 

3 The Mahayanist and the Hinayanist differ on f 
of ?he divinity of the Buddha, the former 
as a divinity and as such an eternal being coming te 5®™i miy t 

StXi « deliverence of the being tortured by M3m, while te lattw 

him as the Projemtor of the Uw, regarding h'm as a 
Ssuperuman". believenm m tte Triad and 

Dharma ana Saingha— the Procnulgator of the i-aw n i 
the Law being considered as the second, the third bwng the 
S thoUwriSthe MahAySna, the order becomes Dhatma, 
and Sarngha , Buddha becoming only the wjjfiya " him 

obtaining Se knowMge which is diffused into the mass® through h 
FaHctalis, see B. C. Btettaehaiyya's Buddhist leouegraphy. 
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ttnt ms not all, for that would shosr that the teaching 
rv oily secular It was not rcall) secular, for cicn 
otd."a*> wo'Is such as the ^cdls and other boohs, 
ffe'-Ji,', S’ i toil*, Cm (the saeucc of 

heal ug', the vrork' ou ThiVo* (Magic) and the Samifya 
were studied In adation to alt these, we find that the 
cadents mibtigated “oii-ccllancous works," whateicr 
mat p' tasc may mean The ic^ult was that there was 
one thoj<’>rd tren who could csplain the collection of 
eCtras and I'i'tru , , fne bundled scho could esplain thirty 
co'lections and there were tea men, including the blaster 
of U'c Law (we can take him to be the Vice Cliancellor 
n o,.r modem parlance\ who could explain collco 
tio-s Tncrc wem one hundred pulpt', whence the 
teachers diSCOt.*scd on thc,r subjects The prominent 
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Of the sdiolars mentioned by I-Tsmg,*, ois, 
NSgSgana, Oeva, Alvagho$a, Vasu Vandhu, Asanga, 
Digt^ga, Kamala^tla,’ Samgbabhadra and others,’ who 
vent to Tibet at the invitation of its kmg, NS^i]una 
stands supreme We have no anthentic record of the 
hfe of this scholar, but for all general purposes, the 
following, though more or less legendaiy, may be given 
A nch BrShmana of Vidarva, to whom no son had 

NSgSrjtiaa ^ 

gave alms to one hundred BrBhmanas, he would get a 
son He did so accordingly, and a son was born, but 
the astrologers predicted that the child would not live 
for more than a week They were, therefore, requested 
to find a remedy for averting such a calamity and they 
asserted that his life could be prolonged for seven years 
only if the parents entertained one hundred Bhiksus. 
Of course, this was done, and the child hved on until 
the fatal seventh year began when his parents, unwilling 
to see the pamful end, caused hun to be removed to a 
sohtary place in company with a few retainers. As the 
boy wns passing his last mournful days, one day file 
Mahgbodhisattva Avalohte^VBta viHted him m disguise 
and advised h™ to go to the great monasteiy of NhlandS 
as the sorest means of escapng from the hands of death. 
The boy, accordingly, repaired thither and mfotmed the 
head of the monasteiy of his impendmg danger. The 


t He mentions Nfigatiuna first, then Deva and Aivagho^a mb 
patriarch of northern Buddhism, Aivagbosa has an earlier plac e to 
Me teat, the former being the twelfth and the latter the fourteenth 
patnareh. 

s The Tattm>amgrahu of Sfintarakjita with the emnmentery or 
PtOMta of Kamalailta has been ably edited 1 ^ Mr. B. C. Bhattachaiyya 
in the GaeUwad Onentaf Senes 

e Cf. page tSi of A Rmrd of ihi Sumist ft/ignw and the 
footnote on the same page by Dr. Takakusu. 

4 Mtttit Anhauary, July 1908 ff. 

arT^oiegwciary to permit of histoncal deductions.'* SiitiutsM and 
p xxaii. 
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latter, tlicicupon, adviKd him to enter the holy order of 
nionk% This sai ed him from the clotehcs of death, and 
he was ordained a Bhik<iu and commenced his studies 
there After a few year^' service in the monastery, he 
obtained the subordinate odice of steiraid of the congre- 
Cition Dunng the first part of the tenure of that o<ncc, 
KSs&rjuna propitiated the goddess ChandiLS, by nhosc 
agency he succeeded in prmiding the great body of the 
pnests mth the necessaries of life. He learnt many 
other mystic arts and by hts religious practices be ob 
tamed the perfection of sidJii, t t success Even the 
K&gSs used to attend Ins sermons in the shape of young 
boys, and they imitcd him to ihar abode m the land of 
the Nagiis vrlicic he spent thiee months. He was asked 
to settle permanently there, but he declined on the 
ground of hts being required to preach the sacred religion 
in Jambudtipa He returned to Nslandl with costly 
presents and nlso with a religious book called A’Iicb 
&ihvnki It was for this connection with the Kogtis 
that he obtnined the anroc of KngSiyunn He after- 
wards snsiicd many holy phccs and then reterned to his 
own country where he erected many clvt^as and 
composed many works on Sacncc, Medicine, Astronomy 
.ind Alchemy Ulicn the high p*icst of Nolmdfi died, 
KAeVjunn Succeeded him .nnd matured the Ifcif-jt 
rtitit I’hilo'ophy, whicli Ind been conceiicd by his 
illustrious teacher snd predecessor He finnlly became 
the head of the whole Buddhistic Church It is smd 
that Nagnrjjnn will rc 'ppenr in Ind’a nnd Inc for full 
one hund'cd yean to tc.ich again the r8cri.d .r ' of 
the Law of HuCJln’ 


1 Wa'lM* Con* ders th-t KSs'iiuna probnb') Inrd about tie 
yrd century A D, snd the renenl leslimeny ns lo hi> nntise rhee 
IS ih« h»«itbom in Vidnni (f p s fi' "NSeS-'junn the 

i.undr' c’ the Mvlhy sn'ill philo sqi’y, nppe'rs in I tenlere ns n ran 
cl fcnius as nn unners,! sthn'ir a Biddhist icIioipus 

e-*‘u*ui<l o' r»irlibttnll),BpteVjndp*ilo'tip'’rr,.n p-'e*, nrd aiill^ 
e! I 'e'lij al tititt ard an r'en*e laser « li i •penes ’’ Wai'e-n, 
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ComiQg to I-Tsjog’s time, ire find that bebte joining 
the Universi^, VySiarana or Grammar was the first 
thing that was taught. The name for general secular 
liteiatuie, as the traveller observes, was the VySktrana 
on which, at that tune, there were five woihs, m., the 
Stddia composibon foe beginners, the Sotra, the foun- 
dation of all grammatical science, die D&Sfu consisting 
of one thousand slokos and treabng particularly of 
grammatical roots, the fourth which was on the three 
the fifth being the VrttiSiHra. Students learnt 
the book on the three kMlas when they were ten years 
old, and had to study it for three years, which penod 
was requited for mastenng it thoroughly. After all 
these, students had to study the VrtiiSuira, this being 
a commentary on PSntm’s sfitra Pinisbing them, th^ 
learnt composition in prose and verse Next, attention 
had to be devoted to JSfefustdyS (Logic) and Ahhidama- 
( Metaphysics ) In learning the NySyaivm- 
” ^ iarka-snstra, students bad to draw anmana (inferences), 

Then they studied the Jstaka (Buddhist birth-stones). 
That was die prehminaty stage of study, after which h 
could jom the Umversity. Here, as 1-Tsing 
points out eminent and accompbshed men assembled in 
crowds to discuss possible and impossible questions, and, 
after having been assured by wise men, of the excdlence 


vea^s nrt vndwut n^ficance, f^a represents a moveme nt a nd 
a Sol M 3 as a personality and if he 

A D he have been the founder of MahtoSmsm. 

^'^)chxla means waste land, “ railed because this Mrt of maniMt 

may be likened to the way in which » the same 

It bonsis^ of AHMm of one thousand slokas.tf^ rf ‘he raM 
nlrSto of atokM and UnHix which also consisted of the same number 

of dokas. 
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of thctr opinions became rar*famedl for their msdom 
After finuhing their cducabon in the Uniiersit;, the 
scholars proceeded to tlic king's court to present their 
schemes and show their talent, seeking for appoint- 
ments* 

Wlulc some sdiolars took to the sendees, others 
continued their studies when they had to read Patafi- 
jah's book, the Bnvtthtri SHstm, the Po^a— dis- 
course, md the Vedis which they ciTdcntl) studied to 
oppose the heretics^ It <cems there was what we call 
now the totonal method of teaching, for I-T<ing obscncs 
that he used to com erse with his teachers so intimitely 
that he was able to tcccnc im aluable instruction perso- 
nal!} from them* And it is il<o clear that the Unner- 
sit) proiadcd instruction not only for those who joined 
the order of monks, but for the laity also And in con- 
cluding this portion of mj lecture, I may odd that just 
as we hate the system of granting diplomas, m KHIanda 
the names of famous sdiolars were wntten in white on 
the lofi, gate:,— a more permanent and conspicuous 
method o' perpetuating the names of the sdiolars than 
what wchase now adass 
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finally destroyed by indigent Tirthankaras who felt insul- 
ted and aggneved at the treatment meted out to fliem, 
in consequence of which they brought about the des- 
truction of the buildings by fire. Epigraphic evidence 
confirms the statement about fiie destruction of the 
bmldmg by fire and its re-buildmg.^ 

Such was Nalanda. In lading adieu to fins sulgect 
we cannot but refer to one of its mottos which was — 

" Conpur at^r ^ Jordan, conquer a tad mist iy 
good deeds, conquer a miser fy giving iim more, and 
conquer a liar fy iiulA." 

or 

" Diamma and AdAmm iot/i camot give the same 
frmts Adkamus drags one domn to Ml, whle 
Dhamma leads one to Beanen." 

Let os hope that in our Uraversity, also, the same 
truths will prevail 


I Vtde, ante p, 13s 



LECTURE VI 

Tbc Tioyal Ifniversity of Ytknmasila 

After biiingtncd to gnc}ou some idea atout the 
Univcrnt} ofNfilandll, I now propose to deal inth the 
Ro]al Unnersity of Viktama^llS It is associated nith 
the permanent epithet Roya', as it iras not only created 
by a long, bat it is also on record that tbc titles on 
scholars were bestowed by kings And if the Umtersity 
of Kihnd,1 falfillcd the dictum of Xewman that a Uni- 
acr^ityisa school of universal learning, implying the 
assemblage of strangers from lanous places in one spot, 
this royal Unncrsity of Vikrama^ila, as we base already 
hinted in our fifth Icctarc, also sati fled the condition to 
n great c\tcit And it abo satisfied the dictum of 
Carlyle of being a collection of books, for we know, both 
from internal and catemal endence, that there was a 
trg library , which, along with all Us other panphcmalia, 
was destroyed at the time of the <stab1l^hmcnt of tlic 
Muhammadan poncr in Ilihar. 

The accounts, howcier, relating to VikraroiilS arc 
rather meagre For the details, we base to depend to a 
large extent on TitranVh, tlic historian of Tibet, whose 
n'lpc we Irsc already mentioned sescral times For 
trw'l’tion of some passages relaung to Vikramfllil, I 
am rdcb’cd to ‘*i*tcr Gertrude of the local Consent, 
ard I awil my -elf of tl«s opponumty to reader pab'icly 
ra, he r tha"ks to he for hclp'ng me in eluadating the 
"Ci-ojat o' Vikma-’^Ilfi 

Oj' di acalii in tr‘cir? a folic- hrsto-y of Vikrama 
<1*- It j-W b\ the fact th” llrucn T ’ini;, the 
I ec c' Ch c c 'nu’Ie-s, has po’ cnei us any 
rccOfii, n'l-p-ovn; ilu-t th* Umie- ly Ird not yet 
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come into mnstence, or, at ai^ rate, im not of snffident 
importance to ment his visit, Neither does the other 
Chinese traveller, I-Tsing^ to whom we are so much in- 
debted regarding the cumculnm of Nalandfi, has thrown 
any light on it, showing that NalandS, was still, then tie 
University of Nordiern India and that Vikramaiili was 
then unknown, and the presumption that it had been 
tewved and forsaken, or at least had fallen into decay 
before, the coming of Hiuen Tsiang,*- cannot at all hold 
good* Viktanudiln began to nse after the downfall, 
at any rate, after the decadence of NBlandS, though for 
some tune there was connecbon between the two 
Lama TSrantlth remarks that the piofessois of Viktama- 
^Ila watched over the adairs of NalandH » It is very 
difficult to guess at the meanmg of this, but, even in 
later times, there appears to have been some connection 
and we find that while Ati^a was proceeding towards 
Tibet, his Tibetan interpreter was staying at NBlandS, 
The name While discussing the n,une of NftlandS, we referred 

ctfthe to Its derivation from a tradition, and here also we find 
Umveraify . ,, , , . 

a tradition telbng us about the origin of the Universi^, 

at any rate, of the monastery, which gave birth to the 

University It is said to have been so named because a 

Yaiea called Vikrama was suppressed here ‘ A Tibetan 

tradition also lays down that AchBryya Kampilya, a 

learned professor of the school of Buddhist Tantras 

who had obtained the stdiit or perfection in the MaiS 

muira myshasm, was once struck with the features of a 

I /.B,T S, I. 

3 "The inscriptions on the minor figures in Gupta character of the 
third and fourth centuries show that the Vthdr with its chief cave had 
been established a considerable period before that tune, probably at the 
beginning of the Christian era, or even earlier.*’ liii. This is altogether 
a fanciful theory. The fact that it was founded by DharmapSia who 
reigned in the ninth oentuiy, clearly demolishes the above 

3 Mtan Pandits tn the Land tf Jnetv, p, fifi. 

4 /. B. T, S., Vol. r , lo—zi. 
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blulTiodwy hill which stood on the banks of the Ganges. 

Obfcmng its peculiar fitness for die site of a VtiSr he 
thought lliat, under ropi auspices, it could be conscr- 
Icd into a great place for the u<c of the Sv»cia Sy 
dint of forcknoulcdge he aUo knew that at one time on 
that hill a great Viinr ironld be built In course of 
time, Kampilya himself was bom as Dharmapilla’, the 
famous Hud^ist king whom we hate referred to in our 
first lecture, and remembering what be had been in his 
pretaous birth, he built the monaster) and along with it 
the Umtcrsit). In new of the fact of the first donor 
being a king, VikramajllS was known as the Kojal 
Unnersit). 

After all, this may be a story— one may call it a 
tradition— but we cannot altogether ignore tradition. Befrinnint; 
.\nd whiteacr may be the value of the aboic tradmon, uLmrsity 
It IS an admitted fact that the foundation of the monas* 
let) was first laid bj DhatmapSa in the 9II1 centur), 
J’ar'aatO’i^ita Parantisva. M<u i* 

rijSJhrSja Dliarmapala, the Buddhist King, who has 
alrcadi rcccncd <omc aiccnuoa in our first lecture and 
wlioi, mcationcdin the KhSlimpor /Vj<''r//, the date 
of wliitli has bcci fiacd at 810 A D Here, under liis 
royal aU'l1lce^oac hundred and cght prorbssor' taught 
lanou', sibjccts*. In addition to thi c one hu'>dicd 
and C'glit tc’chcrs, there were also injrr for o^'er- 
mg lond and fitc, and for ordination, as well as ihrcc 
supbnn'cadcni' Tiiat was the bcgmnin; of tins great 
Uiincr'itj. Tor fojr ccaljnc? it worked soccessfull}, 
be.'' ; managed, unde- total patronage, l») a te-rd of sic 
n'-rhst- p-c-stded over b) the High rncs! It ptaMed 
the dijilona of T’nd ta to all drongui bed r'b— 1,» the 

i y /! T J Pi. 1 .p It. 

: PtS. Vidi* Svhi-'ntr, TS-ant p s:a 

i S CViijibhajatia’i/i-'iOTZeri'. Vrii-*-/ p 79 It 
i< lo- k-own »'t3i t.'te t'-e Univeni) c* Nijndi coifctrcd cnits 
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diploma being conferred the reigmng kmg. Among 
these Panditas can well be mentioned Patna Vajta, an 
inhabitaiit of Kashmir, who received the royal diploma 
of the Umveirnty and who was appointed a gate-ke^— 
a post of high disnnction here also, as at NalandS. 
Similarly there was JLcharyya JelSti, who received from 
king MahipSla the same diploma and who could boast 
of the great Dvipanlcara* as his pnpil Of the othera 
Patna Kirtii a professor at the Universi^, deserved 
well to be mentioned along with JdSna Sri Mitra, triio 
was considered a pillar of the Vikiama^ilS University. 
Ati^a or Dvipankara himself was mdebted to him. 
JfianarSit Mitta was also a gate-keeper and was appoint- 
ed head of the University when Abia left for Tibet, 
We may also mention the name of Patnllkaia Saab, who 
was ordained in the order of the SarvSsbvftda sdiool of 
Odandapnia, of which we shall speak later on, and 
who learnt the Sfltoi at VikramadllE from JetS.n,° 
PatnSkara Klrd and others. He is said to have 
flounshed during the reign of Mahipala and is reputed 
to be the author of one hnndred books, induding 
Tantras and Sutras PatnSkara was also made a gate- 
keeper, after whidi at the invitation of the king of 
Ceylon he visited diat island where he gave an 
impetus to the Buddhist doctnoe’ 

The Gates We thns note here some difference between Kfilonds 

and VikramaiilS Universibes, for in the former we see 
uaivenity , , 

ODlf one DvUrafandita^ or gate-ke^er, who tested the 

disbnguisbed students M M. S C Vidyftbbflsana suggested that 
that University also recognised the title of Pandits. 

I According to Babu Harendca Nath Ghosh 6. A,. Dvlpanbaia 
was tramed in the Vihtr of VajSsana near SSbhSra in Vtkramapuia. 
vide Datea Revtea, igai. 

a For an account of JetSri, see SchieFnei's TaranSfh, p, , also, 
VidyabhOsana's 136, JetSn hailed from Varendra (Northern 

Bengal) 

3 S. C. Vidyfibhfi^ana's, Ivitatt Ltgic, Mtiemtl ScMi p.34a> 
Ratnihara bore the btle of MahCpandila, 
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merits of students anMous to enter the Unnersitjr, but 
here were six gates guarded bjr si\ Paoditas It may be, 
that each of these six colleges, spcetihsmg in a pvticu- 
hr cubjcct, mth the gate keeper as its PnnapaJ, taught 
a particular branch of knonledgc, tlnis guarding collec- 
tively the destinies of Vikrunajllii * Acceding to 
laranEth, there irerc Frajiiakaninali at the southern 
gate, RatnSkara S^Snti guarded the eastern gate, Vggts 
vara Klrti mtehed over the destinies of the western 
gate, Nnropanla ruled at die notthem gate, RatQa Vajra 
sras in charge of the first central gale and Jfl~na Sri 
hlitra tested students at the second central gate ' 

The ViLramaflla standards! as higher than the one 
at Kdlandfi regarding acadcm'c organi’ation, but it 
could nnthcr attain the indc range of influence of 
Nniandfl, nor had It the vast numerical strength of the 
latter, though It too, liad a large student population. 

The character of the time*, of course, sras more or less 

rcspon'iblc for it The whole countiy was suffenng 

from a distup'ion, and Magadha which was pradnilly 

declining and losing fast its independent cxislince b) 

com'ng under Bengal, was more or Ic-s phjmg a 'cco id 

fiddle Ncscrthclcss, theUmseritj was a large c»le 

bhshmeat Dharenp'ila, its founder, farm-bed it snth 

four establishments, each con'Ntint o' monl « bc'ong 

ing to the four pnnapal 'gets He aI:o tidowtj « 

snth tidi pn it', fixing rcguhtnllowanccs for the mam- TIicEst’- 

icnanccof pc-is and 'tadents Eemes the abost, blishacBl 

there wt’C tstab’’'hnic 'M for temporirj re-idtat-,* As 

was the ce'c snth the Nn'aniH Unnc”"), iJm 

rf c'lViatmsfVa m-deo.hcr-'ldi'ian' to the Uniser- 


I AcTi’*(hP!' to Tfi'anlih, Pra; 'Skaramsii 

rf nc* Iv pg C>’a“5l t (p i;e) 

t 73ri.rerf.jas 
a / B,T S, I— |e 


flet.ri'*rj ilutia); 


t'e 
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aty. There was a central hall, called the Hoose of 
Science. It had six gates vthich opened on its sue 
Mlleges, each having one hundred and eight professors. 
There was also a large open space which could hold an 
assembly of 8,000 persons.* 

Each college was under the guidance' of a Dvira 
Paudtta, (the Pandita at the gate) referred to above, 
Just as at NlilandS, students, desirous of p nfmng the 
University had to sulyect themselves to a severe test exa- 
mination, here also no one could enter the precincts of 
this seat of learmng without defeahng die Dvira 
■Paiidtta in controversial disquisition At any rate, 
following the example of Nslanda, every student desi- 
rous of higher teaching had to submit to an examinahon, 
though there is nothing on record as to the percentage 
of failure, as we have, thanks to Hiuen Tsiang, at 
NfilandS. The two Panditas who taught theology in 
the central college were called the first and second 
"pillars" of the University. For the support of the ro- 
dent pupils of the colleges within the monasteiy, there 
were S^as (fiee board hostels), where scholam were 
entertained free and supplied with necessanes. They 
were endowed, as at Nalandft, by the pnnees and nobles 
of the country. That this sort of endowment very hkely 
continued from the beginrang till the end of the Unlve^ 
stty, IS proved by the fact that as late as the tenth cen- 
tury, a Saira was added to the VibSta by one of &e sons 
of King Sangtana of Varendra, better known by his 
name of Jetan. lake Nfilandfi, the Umversity was 
Surrounded I7 a wall Ei its front wall, on the nght of 
the pnnapal entrance, was painted the likeness, of 
NSgS^una, once the head of the NSIandS Univetsi^, 
and on the left theiportrait of Ati^a himself, who figured 

I "The guardrangle evidently was a laige Buddhist monastery w 
VihSra, such as at one time eastedat SBrnatb, SSnchi, Budh-gayS and 
(^er places of note". Dr, R, L, Mitra> ' 
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prominently at VilwranriillJ Wcalio find the existercc 
oia.DfarmalSla 3.1 tlie gate oui<ide the van, nhcrc 
i.trangcrs among hie after the doting of the gate were 
chcltcrcd The rrholc thing mutt hate been a magni- 
ficcnt one and it vit endcntl) *o finely adapted to the 
purpose for nhich it tras constructed, considering it 
both at a religious and an cducationil institution, that 
the Tibetans toolv it ns a model for one of thar 
nranastenu" 

The courses of stud) at Vikrnma^flS nrere pcrhap> Conrees of 
lets comprehensne than those at KlilandS But here, 
as at ^SIand5, teaching nas both tutorial and profers* 
oiial. Buddlii'tic teaching aimed sei> mucfantirliatsrc 
call the tutorial system Ctety notacc sms required to 
choo'c a arho nas a full member of the order, as 
Ins preceptor or ^chr)}a, and cordial and intimate rela- 
tion hip srns expected between the icadicr and the 
taught The ira/rtiOPipicscnbed that the 2chzry^a. 
was to CO videt the pjp.l as a *on, while the pup'l was, to 
look upo I the icaelier as f-thcr. so lh"t the two united 
bj mutual rcicKiicc, confidence and commuiiioi of I’fc, 
might p-ogre-s and reach a high stage in doctniic and 
disapline. The sindent was to recuse all rs-ntance 
from hi- WrfJijja not only m the mailer of 'pmtual help 
h It also in teaching, while the tuchcr sras to put ques- 
tions to him and to improse his co idiiion b/ cxboriition 
end Mstniction, yu^t ,'s »s done in die pre ent day tutorial 
clas'c- 
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on Buddhism, has nghti; observed,^ "The doctnue of 
Buddhism m India Ccom the eighth ceutuiy doTmnards 
nearly coincides with the growing influence of T&ntnkism 
and sorcery which stand to each other m the relation of 
theory to practice The development of T&ntnkism is 
a featuie that Buddhism and Hmduism have in common. 
Having once commenced the work of importation and 
assimilation, it went on and became ere long a new thing. 
" The development of the infatuating TSntnkism, whidi 
practically verges on sorcery claimmg a religious baas, 
attracted the notice of the Mah&yana school and ere long 
the idolatrous cult of “female energies” was founded, 
grafted upon the theishc Mah&ySna and die pantheistic 
mysticism of Yoga"*. There was m the monasteiy of 
Vikrama^Ifi a class of T&ntnkas, called by the mune of 
XimsuiUa, who brought on much trouble to Ab^a, the 
head of the UmveraQr. The two instances referred to m 
2Tie Journal of the Buddlast Text Soaety? die one of 
Maitn, belonging to the Ksmmka class, lAo was charged 
with certam irregnlonties connected with doctnnal, ntaal 
and other collateral matters, on account of which some 
dung condemnatoiy was written on die wall at the en- 
trance of the VihSra by a monk called iflnti, and the 
odier, when a quantity of wine was detected in the 
possession of the same monk wbidi be kept secretly m 
his room and which he was alleged to have brought for 
preseotiiig to a Buddhist nun whom he intended to con- 
sult on certam matters, show how the religion o 
fliiMBitna Buddha had deteriorated m the hands of his 


Other 
cotirses 
of study 


later followers. 

Next to the Tantras, diere were studied Grammar, 
Metaphysics, and Logic. The last subject, which m 
studied assiduously and extensmely at die Ni 


I Kern's P '33* 

a N.N, Vasil, VeiernBuidltism, 


3 Vol 1. 
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Vnncmt} was also cu!li\atcd here, and some of the 
greatest sdiolars at ViLtamajllS distinguished them- 
sehei m this subject The fact that the DnSra 
or gitclcepcrs, were eminent logicians goes 
to p'Oic that I^gtc was c.idcntly a popular subject*. 

And here also, as at N&hndit, the teachers and 
studcits occup.cd thcmsclTcs with copying manuscripts, 
and in the nna<h Museum there is a beautiful copy of 
the Alta Siivnia PrajHspsrttmtta, the colophon of 
uliich mentions the fact of its bang copied in the rcign 
of Parafciv^ra ParatrMitfaraia Paranasau^la 
MahrrHihttija Srimai Gopah Deva, who according to 
Dr namut. was the second Gop&ta Desa * 

Rai nahador S C Da<, in his interesting work A Coat o* 
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was the venerable Naropanfa, who, for his scholarship 
in the sacred hterature, had no equal ainong the 
Buddhists. He too was dAiiia’s tutor. At this tune 
when my eyes were moving to find out Aula, the BSjS 
of VIktama^IE came and took an exalted seat, but none 
of the monks, old or young, rose from their seats to 
mark his amval ’ 


“ Another Pandit came in a grave and solemn mood 
moving slowly. Many yoaag Jyusm/s rose from their 
seats to receive him with ofienngs of mcense. The 
l^j& also rose from his seats to do him honour. On 
the Efija's rising up, the monks and die I^ndits also 
got up from their seats, respectively. The Lama was 
seated on a reserved seat. Thinking that, as so much 
honour was shown to the Lama, he must be some royal 
monk or some venerable Stimra or Anfa himself, I 
wished to know who he was I was told that he was 
Vltavajra, a stronger whose residence was not known 
to them. When 1 interrogated how learned he was, 
they said that they were not aware of the extent of his 
attainments. 

“ When all the tows of seats were filled iqi there 
came Lotd Atija, the venerable of venerables, in all 
his glory, at whose sight the eyes felt no satiety. His 
graceful appearance and snuhng face struck evety one 
of the assembly. Pkom his waist hung down a bundle 
of keys. The Indians, Nepalese and Tibetans, all 
looked at hun and took him for a countiyman of dieir 
own. There was brightness mixed with simpliaty of 
expression on his face which acted as a magic spdl upon 
those who beheld him,” 

Such was Atida* He was bom in the royal family 


t This seems to be rather inexplicable For later on, me find that 
on the Rlifi’s getting up, all the monks and the Panditas also got up. 
Of co^reethe Vdeal in Sicient India indicated that the position ol a 
student not to speak of a teacher, was higher than that of a tong 

2 "Atisa revived the practice of the pure MahSyfina doctrine by 
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of Gaud In his early age he uas known as Qiandra* 
gatsa and he was sent to Jclan for his education. Under 
this great teacher, he studied the five kinds of sciences 
and thereb) pared his way for the study of philosophy 
and religion As he grew m age, he acquired profiacnc) 
m the three Piialas of the Mahtt}Sna doctrine, the 
high metaphysics of the Madhyanuha and Yogl- 
diary}tt schools and the four classes ofTantras. He 
then abandoned the world, commenced the study of the 
mcdiLatise science of the Buddhists and for this purpose 
came to a VihSra, where the name rfGuhyajfianS Vajra 
was gnen to him and he was initiated into the n^stencs 
of esoteric Buddhism At the age of nineteen he 
took the sacred sow from Sila Kaksita, the Afahs apgika 
Ach&'yjaofthcOdandapura Unncrsity, who gasc him 
the name of Dripankara SrljfiSna He then went to 
Smamadilpa, then the headquarters of Buddhism m 
Cost, and aBer residing there for twchai years relumed 
to Magadba where he was acknowledged as the chief 
He maintained the supenonty of Magadlia m religious 
discussions and in the reign of Naya Pab accepted 
the post of High Pnest at VikramaiilE He was taken 
to Tibet, after two unsuccessful missions, ’ h, the 
cii.oy of the Tibcfn kini; to bnng abon' toe renais.nnco 


shoAine the nchl way lo the ignaran* and iniss;u ded UnS- of Tibet 
o' ils foreien and hcre’ie elcnacnts which had comple'cly tamishrd it 
and rrsiorci it 10 Us former nurily .anj sp'ondoii' "SC Das Life of 
Atifa in / A S iSS*. 4'S“”SS **rhe inlljiaice of Alifa asis 

urdoub cdl) csertised in the dircdion of an eaerlarrme c’llfusioa o' these 
iniRCs (illua'raliiig llic h'e of the Buddha) f'oai any J fiatnc a'amiiirs 
The opulent lues of Queen M'.aa (ihe «ceic of tbs raliii,)}, the 
somewhat lanRuid prace el the youae Bodhisatta a (the life of p'eas ire 
la the women’s apattmail*) show in the details of the dress and o' ib>* 
the infli'ac's of Mapadha whch were introd i;ed by Ali^i * 
Trt trC urrfe tf Jr*ian Art, isfi 
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of Soddhism ia that country. It tias this Atifa irho 
vas selected and who revived the practice of the 
h^dUtySna doctone. He cleared the Buddhism of Tibet 
of foreign end heretic elements that had vitiated it and 
restored it to its former ponly and splendour. Under 
his guidance, the misguided and ignorant l4niSs of 
Tibet discovered what is called the “real and pore 
path of the exalted excellence.'*' After a residence 
of thirteen years which was distributed over the didbrent 
provinces of Tihet, dunng which he assiduously devoted 
hunself to the propagation of pure Buddhism, enjoy- 
ing nnintemiptedly the good will and veneration of the 
people, Abh died there at the advanced age of 
seven^-thiee. He is still remembered with deep 


veneration all over Tibet. 

It IS interesting to note that neither Ati^a, nor his 
activities in Tibet, are mythical. Modern-day research 
proves this fact Tie Areiaoleeieal Sursg^ RefeA * 
says the followmg — 

“The times of Ahia have become known thiwigh 
Das’s Inium Pandtis in fie Lani cf Snew But up to 
the present it has been found impt^siUe to decide 

whether the pewons mentioned in connection with Arfa 
actually lived or not In the course of our tour w dis- 
covered several inscnpUons of these tunes at Poo, m 


^ the walls of Tabo monastery of J 

discovered an inscription of foe days of King Byan^ _ 
^of Guge, foe very ruler who lu«! invited Atiia » 
Sfaet Tte pnncipal haU of foe Tabo monasteiy cjled 
N^^alm^mdU seems to have remamed .m^»- 

The writer also mentions 


/«*«» leiniefSnew. p ^ 


obretves 


Sktericel Dmeiiniifiem 
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an inscription vrhich contains the names of the tvo mon 
important Lllm&s of the pcnods, tnz , Rin idicn bsng po 
and Atija, the latter bang knoan as FhnI byung, hts 
Tibetan name The mscnption sa>3 that Rin then ms 
made a "hght of Tn<dom'' through the agcncj of Atija 
This apparcnti) is a reference to the controsersy betveen 
thctvoL&mEs sihich ended mth Rinchcn’s acknow- 
ledging Ati^a’s supcnonly." 

Such was the head of the MktamaiilS Unncrsitj 
which had a number of aiun.u But such are the rava- 
ges of time that not only its gloitcs have totally vanished, ideutiSea- 
but It IS ci en diflicolt to identify the Mie now Cunning- 
ham suggested the nllagc of Silito near Borgaon. This 
IS out of the question, as the Ganges could ncicr hate 
been near it *■ Then thac was the suggestion of the late 
lamented MahtmahoptldhyEya Dr. S C VidyShhuss^a, 
who tned to identify it snth Sultftagany in Bbsgalpur* 

The hill hero IS a sciy small one, too small to hate a 
monastciy with si\ gates and a quadrangle or ope i space 
wluch could hold an assembly of Soao men and also the 
large number of temples and colleges it contained This 
idcntidcation b1«o i', thcrcfo'c, anything bat simfic- 
toi) The Tibetan chronicle' wh.ch arc the best 
authontics on this subject, mention dearly that the 
monasteiy wts situated oi a bluff hill on the light bank 
d the riser Gaigcj The be t identiiic’tion is that b, 

Mr Nundo Lai Dc rho ob'trscs’ — ".V day’s s’.!! bJow 
SuUangaij is «*Mated a prcyec'ing steep hill called 

nt-o rn'td osar iht \ Araiins h i-ona' in It c clisrnlhc^tury ard 
wlo at th* insila'itn cl the k nj- e( TiV s 'Ved that courirs and 
retemsd the form o* ll e Bo Jdhi*‘ic relicirn tl 1 1 p'es • I r? i! rrr, it r 
i-te-c'lmc 10 rt. e Ih'l 1 ' lonS s'lli ex ‘"s -• Ns cll an,’ in "ri’-er, and 
the inintinps cn i and ca the naPs ct l••e chapel v I icH adie -s i , etc 
tl e nest atn 'ir iha* I saw ss’ de m Ti' ets 
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Itf&atghata wbich IS a spur of the Colgong range. It is 
about SIX miles to the north of Colgong, twenty font 
miles to the east of Bhagalpnr, and twenty-eight miles 
to the east of Champanagar, the anaent Champs, the 
capital of Anga. The rocky prtyecbons at PSthaighfitS 
and Colgong form a beaubfol curve on the nght bank of 
the Ganges, flanked by an amphitheatre of hills, which 
greatly enhances the picturesqueness of the landscape 
and heightens its beauty The river Ganges, the 
general course of which from Bhagalpnr to the ocean is 
nearly due east, flows northward from Colgong to PSthar- 
g^StS and takes a singular turn round the FatharghStS 
hill, some of the rocks of which project in a promontory 
into the nver, and this projecting portion with a large 
part of the hill behmd, is properly called PSthaighStS."* 

The site suggested by Mr. De is very likely the site of 
the Vikramailla monastery which was situated on a bluff 
hill, as the Tibetan chronicles say, on the nght bank of 
the Ganges and it has a suiScient space for a congre- 
gation of 8000, with many temples and buildings. The 
monastery was destroyed the followers of Islam when 
thqy invaded Magadha — a point which we will fake up 
presently, after refernng to another' University, namely 
that of Odandapura, which also shared the same fate 
as that of Vikiamaillh. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das expressed me 
opimon ’ that on account of the fonndaUon of a aty 
in the neighbourdood of NSIando, which became die 
.... pitoi of Magadha under the PSla kings, sad on account 
of the great emmence to which the monastery its^ 
arose, the entiie province came to be known by we 
Mwe of VihSr and the older name of Magadha gradually 


the Aneien/ Gecjgr^hf of JuiiB 
I fftHdasten Xtvuw, 1906, p. 190. 
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came to be forgotten This seems to be a mere gnets 
for which the late Rai Bahadur did not ate on) 
aothonty, nor does the late Dr. V. A Smith ate rny 
other thin that or Tfiraniith for his <tatcmcnt that 
Gop^a, the first of the FSIa djnast}’, “founded a 
great monastery at Uddandapura or Odantapun," is 
It IS sometimes called, this hang at any rate the anaent 
name of the modem lorni of BihSr This name has 
also been used by T&nnath The Muhimnidan his- 
tonin, Abu Umar Minhajuddin Usman ibn Siiajuddiii 
at Jusanm, belter known as Minhaj, whom we hate 
to depend upon for ficts relating to the histor) of 
Northen India of this penod, mentioned the place as 
Adwand Bihar. 

Bcrcrcnces to cpignphic cndencc about Odanda- npigra* 
puia arc not manj We hitc, boweter, one m the 
inscnp'ion insenbed in the second rcgnil jeiro^hng 
Suni^ia Octa of the Pali dynast} in which we ro‘c 
the floun<'hing condition of the Vihlr. And we Iiatc 
mother similar inscnp'ioi refemng to the <amc thing, both 
bong, unfortunatcl}, now it Cilcotta Both arc inscnb 
cd on two stindmg Budofai figures, m one the Boddbi is 
suhjugiting an infanitcd elepbint, while ii the other he 
IS bang wordupped by Iiidn and Bnhmti * 

Tliercis ino'licr cpiiyr.ip’iic ciidcice, in'cnb-.d in 
the nintli rcgml ycaro*' XurlvinSnih Dcti, n wh'ch 
0 ic Dhitmim ita, an hhihtm’ of the Anelira com’rt, 
CstTli'i'hcdan mice of Buldht. >lr R. I) Jlaifjcc* 
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IS of ppinion that verjr likdy the place where this image 
was installed was Odaodapma. The image u not in 
eastence, but the portion containing the inscnption is at 
Calcutta 


In the filly-fourth regnal year of the same king, 
NSrSyanapfila Dem, file figure of the goddess P£tvat! 
was installed at Odandapura. The name Odandapnra is 
also mentioned in the inscnpbon.’‘ 

As late as in 1891 was taken to the Calcutta Museum 
a figure of the goddess T&rs discovered also at Odanda- 
puca In this there is an inscription of the second regnal 
year of SSmapSla, about whom and his hfe Ssmai^ianta, 
discovered by Mahamahopfidhyaya H. P, Sastn, we have 


spoken in our first lecture. 

And if I may be permitted to go farther, for this docs 
not really come within the penod we are descnbmg, I 
may mention that an insciiption in Arabic was discovcied 
at the same place loosed in 134a.* 

Odandapura was destroyed in 1199 rrhcn Muhammad, 
the son of Bakhtiar, invaded Magadha. If we arc to 
rely on Taranath, it would appear that before the final 
destruction, there was another attempt. TfiianSth gives 
a fimofnl story that a mimstet of the Tuniska fang, ort 
of the Kama land in the west, together wtth s«> Jntfa 
came to Magadha to plunder. Th^ plnnd^ the 
sacrificial matenals, but when thq- began to walk all m 
a body to the Achsryya Kamala Raksita, he got mto a 
mge and walked up along, throwing a jug filled with 
water, over which he had spoken nmtm. The r^t 
was that the Turks all fled and many were killed. 
Making every afiowance, we must say, that the histmin 

refers to the failures the first attack, Laksmana 

was then the fang of Bengal. Accorfmg to *c 
Mnbammadan historian, Minhai, whom we have ref^ 

Indian Anitguary, « 9 « 8 . P 
/, ii. S, S., Old Senes, XII— I 2 . 4 S* 
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to bcrorc nnd whom wc mil have to quote again, 
Magadha was attacked after the eightieth regnal }car 
of Laksmina Sen As die Laksni-ma era had its com- 
mencement in 1 1 19, the dale of the conquest falls in 
1199 That nas the jear of thcdcctruction of all the 
Duddhisuc places of learning ra Bihar, XSlindS, 
Vikramajlla and Odandapura Kuddea was a'tad ed in 
the following jear.* 

lint hluhammad captured these 'cats of learning 
and destro}cd them in that }ear, ts further borne out by 
the fact that the colophon of in the library 

of the Unnersity of Cambridge contains the fact that 
Odandapura was destroy ed in the thirty eighth regnal 
ycarofGosmdapaladcra about whom wc spoke in'ome 
detail m our fir:it Icc'ure As Gonndap 3 ladcsa's 
acccs'ion dates from ziGi, the date of the de>tiuction 
of these monastcnci comes to 1199 
i I Inie already hinted that Mnlnmra'd Eakh'iy'ar’s 
|attacks on Magadha, before he sentured oitho'choly 
■places which he nghtly considered to be scats of wealth 
-aho, were in the nature of incur-toas As Minhaz has 
obscncJ, “Being a bold and cntcrpismg man, hcu'cd 
to make incurson'' into the distncti o’’ Munair’ and 
Bihar and bring away m'ich plunder, until in this manner 
hcob*aincd plenty of horsss, arms and men Thefime 
of Ins bras ciy and of his plundcruig raids spread 'bmad 
and a body of Khiljis jo.rcd him from Hindu‘*in His 
cpi'o’t' were reported to Sultan Kutb.'ddi 1 rnd he sent 
h'madrc.sand 'howed hiai crea; honour BungtUs 
c"coj’agcd, he Ic 1 h > f 'my 1 no ] 5 il*ar a ij lasneej 1: 


Destruction 
b} the Mu- 
hammadans 


Description 
by a Mu- 
hammad an 
bistonan 
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^ to fflanoff, be continued fotayeatorteDtoptanda 
tne naghbomhood and at lastprqared to invade fte 

eouafiy He went to the gate of the fort of Bihar mth 

only two hundred horse and began the war by tahing the 
enemy unawares." 

Minha* goes on. "Mnhaimnad-i-Bakhrtar, threw 


Bfanvto 

Boddhisni 


gained possession of the place. Great plunder fell into 
the hands of the victiins. Most of the mhuhnuntc gie 
place were Brahmans with shaven heads. were 
all slam There were a great number of bools which 
came under the observation of die WnwlitiaM xhey 
summoned a number of Hindus that they might give 
them informatiao lespectiog the import of these hools, 
but all the Hindus had been lolled On becoming ac- 
qnamted, it was found that the whole of the fortress and 
aty was a college and in the Hindi tongue, diey called a 
college Bihar”. Tgransih also supports this accotmL 
He observes, "In the country between the Ganges and 
the Jumna the Turufka bng appeared and by means of 
several Bbiksus who were bis messengers, he with other 
small kuigs of the Turuskas hvmg m Bengal and ofher 
parts of the counby, invaded, and he conquered the 
whole of Magadha, killed many clencs in Odandapuia, des- 
troyed this as well as Viktamadfls, and on the spot of 
the old VihSra a fortress of the Turuskas was erected 
The Uravetsi^ of Vikramaiila, which also must have 
attracted the bold Huslun adventurer, shared the same 
fate Indian Enddhism received a great blow, at any 
rate received a blow feem die effect of which it has not 
been able to recover. A large party of the Buddhist 
population was'foiced to leave the connby, while others 
embraced the faith of Islam. As Dr. fVaddel has oh- 


I Tgrunath, Test, WranKti has it also that rte king rf 
Magadha had erected fortresses both at Odandaputa and yiknaiasdl 
where he had placed some soldiers. 
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served,’ “lit the declining dajs of Indian Buddhism, 
vhen us spinnul nnd regenerating influences were almost 
dead, the Muhammtdan intasion swept otcr India, in 
the latter end of the twelfth centni) A nnd cfTectually 
stamped Buddhism out of the countr}. The Afghan 
soldiery especial]) attaclkcd the Buddhistic monastenes, 
witli their teeming idols and they massacred the 
monks wholesale , and as the Buddhist rcligioi, unlike the 
more domestic Brahmanism, is dependent on its pnests 
and monks for us sitalitj, it soon disappeared in the 
ab'Cnce of tlie latter" As Minhazsajs, "It is said by 
credible pcr\ans that he went to the gate of the fort of 
Bihar with onlj tiro hundred horse, nnd began the war by 
taking the enemy unwarcs ^Vhc^ Bakhtiyar reached the 
gite of the fort, and the fighting begin, Muhammad 
Bikhtijar with great sigour and audiaty rushed in at 
die gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. 

Grut plunder fell into the han^ of the sictors Most 
of the inhabitants of the place srerc Bnhmanssntb 
shaven hands The) were pul to death I,stgc numbers 
of books were found hcfi, and when the Muhammadans 
'aw them, thej called for some persons to csplain ihor 
CO lie iLv, bi’t .all the men had bcc<n killed It was dis 
covered that the whole fort and arv w'v a place o'* stud). 

In the Hindi language the word Bchir (Vilrtr) means a 
Collcga® 
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lelyiog on manuscnpts, has observed, “The monastenes 
bad degenerated into hotbeds of cormption, so much so 
that the Mussalman conquerors felt bttle compunction m 
puttmg the inmates thereof to the sirord,"^ 

Again, the spirit of the times justified such massacres. 
Let us look at the capture of Baghdad I9 the Mughats, 
who were then Bnddhists, under Halaku Mutasim 
repaired to the MongnI camp when the savage diief 
concealed the perfid; of bis designs under the mask of 
smooth words and a fnendly reception. Halaku then 
requested the Caliph to send word into the city that the 
armed inhabitants should throw away their weapons, and 
assemble before the gates, in order that a general census 
mi^t be taken. Under the orders of the Cahph, the 
city poured out its unarmed defenders who were immedi- 
ately secured. The ne^ day, at sunrise, Halaku issued 
commands for the sack of the devoted city and the 

massacre of its inhabitants The women and the 

children were tiampled to death. Dehcately nurtured 
ladies, who had never braved the sght of crowds, were 
dragged into the open streets and subjected to the 
grossest brutahties, the artistic and Iifeiary treasures 
collected with such labour and industry by sovereign 
after sovereign, together with the remains of the old 
Persian civihsation, were destroyed in the course of a 
few hours For three days the streets ran with blood, 
and the water of die Tigris was dyed red for miles along 
its course The horrors of rapine, slaughter and out- 
raged humamty lasted for sis weeks, The palaces, 

mosques, and mansolea were destri^ by fire or levelled 
to the earth for their golden domes. The patients in 
the hospitals, and the students and professors m the 
colleges, were put to the sword In &e academies ^ 

immortal works of great and learned men were reduced 

I A Btstvry oj Bittdu Chemniry, XXXIX. 
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to athcs, books vrere thrown into the fire, or, when the 
Tij^s was near, boned in us waters The aceumulated 
treasures of (he ccniunes were thus for ever lost to 
humanity and the flower of the nation was compictcl} 
destroyed. iVftcr the carnage had tasted for four days, 
h[ota<'im was beaten to deth together with his sons and 
the pnncipal members of his family ' 

As Mr Arnold has aptly eap'osscdit "Tnetcisno 
esent m (he lu'.tory of I lam (hat for terror and de>tnic- 
tion can be compared to the Mongal conquest Like an 
nsalanchc, the lio''ts of Giingir Khan ssept o\cr the 
centre', of Muslim culture and asali^ation, Icasaag behind 
them bare deserts and <hapelcss nuns where before had 
stood stately cities girt abou* witli gardens and fruitful 
com land" Hell might the Muliammadai histonan 
shudder to relate such horrors' 'Tor many years 1 
shrank from giving a iccual of tht'C caeits on account 
of (heir raaemtude ard my nbhorrcnce Lien now I 
come reluctant to the task, for who would deem it a light 
thing to *ng the death 'ong of Is'am and o'" tiic Muslim, 
or find It ca-y to tell this talc? Oh tin. ray roo’hc" had 
not g i cn me b rih ' Oh, w ould tliai I had d cJ C'C this, 
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MttlULm* 

madan 

Invaaion 

and 

Buddhism 


country and mth it Buddhistic learning. The Hindu 
Universities of Nuddea and Mithi Idvluch came later on, 
were purely Brahnumic ones. As Dr. Kern, one of the 
best authonties on Buddhism, observes, "In conse- 
quence of the invasion of the country I9 the hluham- 
madans, the monasteries of Vikiama^iltl and Odandaputa 
were destroyed and the monks were killed, or ded to 
other countries. The learned S&l^a Sr! went to Onssa 
and afterwards to Tibet. Many emigrants from Magadha 
rejoined their brethren in the south and founded colleges 
on a modest scale. Buddhism bngered in the remotest 
parts of the pemnsula to which the mvaders could not 
readily penetrate," 

It has been suggested by learned authorities hke 
Kern and Waddell, that Buddhism in India received its 
death-blow because of the Muhammadan attack. But 


that was not the only cause, there were other causes as 
great as this. Indian Buddhism at that time was not 
the Buddhism of Asoka j it was T&ntrikism, woishippmg 
of female energy in conjunction with male energy. It 

had degenerated from Its great philosophical and specu- 
lative height more or less to demonology, while there 
was very little spintual and regenerating inBuencc left 
in it. It was a cunous admixture of aldiemical process- 
es on the one hand, and grotesque and obscure and 


imetimes revolting ntes, on the other. There wm 
ore of matenalism in it, than the purely spintual ideals 
•Gautama Buddha. Even in the time of Kagaijuna, 
ho, both by example and theory, Uught that BrahmS, 
isqu, Siva, Tfira and other deities possessed the 
tributes which the BrShmanas bad assigned to them 
id therefore were die proper objects of wordup w 
dp. It was gradually leamng towards Hinduisin w ic 

as reestablishing Itself The causes wbii* bre^t 

»ut the downfall of Buddhism were working bm 
ithin. The pnnty of life and the ausicnty of practice 
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enjoined on the followers of the creed, became in the 
long run irksome. They found it extremely diflicuU to 
continue them And, again, the mona<ienc5 were 
degenerating into hotbeds of corruption Hinduism, also, 

was swallowing up Buddhism and acknowledging the 
founder of this religion as an AsatSra, or incarnation, 
of f'unu Buddhism had made so many compromises 
that in the end it became ludistinguishable from 
Hinduism E\en from the scsenth century itself, the 
dcselopmcnt of the infatuating Tantnkism, which 
reached Its clinm bj the clctcnth ccntuiy and which 
practically terged on sorcei} claiming a religious basis, 
attneted the notice of the ^fahljJtna school, and ere 
long the idolatrous cult of female cnerpes was found 
grafted upon MahSjitna and the pantheistic mystiasm 
ofYogx And this Tantnka phase of the Mah&jitna 
sdiool reached its climax when it adapted and assimilat- 
ed to itself the theorj of the Kilachakia It went eaen 
far' A mjsicnous union was estabhshed bemeen the 
goddess K&li and the Buddhas The doanne of Buddha 
went oa further in its depraacd course— impoitatioa, 
as-imilation and compromise— and all these had their 
due as well as undue share and the waj ms pased for 
Its disappcanncc Thccau'c whicli favoured the nro 
and proCTCss of the Hindu Tantras cquallj conlnbalcd 
toshcdetcloprocitofthcBuddbist'C one*, only in the 
latter ca<c, instead of Sna or Pusvatl, a Buddha, a 
Taihocati, or an As-alokiteivara is olen addressed ri 
the iniaxaiion 's the sojrcc and foun”in of all know 
Icd^c We base al on class of Tantns whicli are an 
■'dnia'i'ic of Euddhi' ‘u, "ad iai\-a cult * 
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Baddhisbc UoiTersUies. A bxgp nomber of lesraed 
men, like Atida, flonruhed under their patronage These 
scholars, though professedly helongmg to the Itintnka 
cult, rose above it, but they could not prevent the doivn* 
vrard course. The goal of life adopted 1^ the majonty 
of the Buddhists was emanapatioo, but to them it 
became attainable only through enjoyment, life beuig 
indissolubly linked with weal and woe. Love and ei\]oy' 
ment of the world predomuiated In addition to this, 
I venture to submit that there was another cause. 

The Pala fangs were Buddhists, but they were not 
at all aggressive Buddhists, nor were they so powetfuL 
Further, they were all too tolerant The facts that 
DharmapBla’s MaASsammta could establish a big 
Vi^nnmandiia at a place called Subbasthali, and that a 
could be setup at Buddha Gaya, while a grant 
could be made by MadanapBla to a Brfibmana as MsiwB 
for reading the Mahihlmata to (he queens-all these 
show that the Buddhism of the Psla Kings could not 
have been 'of any aggressive character. Hinduism was 

artf? malan? itSClf SUOreUlB OVBT tbC 


so-called Buddhism. The tangs were not powerful 
enough to bnug about the permanent renaissance d 
Bu d dhi sm , while the very form of the extant religion 
Siddhartha, coupled wito its want of spliitnahty,— e 

true We of any icbgton, -had already prepared the way 

for the downfall of Buddhism, and the Mussalman im^ 
tions only made it come down hke a bouse of wM 
was already too much shattered. The temple at Buddha 
Gaya, whidi had been the centre of devotees, had again 
fallen into the hands of the .Sisfato » It had no wealth, 


while the monastenes were fuU of it The Mnnaiiimau- 
evaders plundered and destroyed Odandapura and 
Yil nTumdiia, bat although Buddha Ga ya was not even y 

XXVIH, 3* 


2 See LekhamWi p« 3®* 
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mile's from the former, Mulummict Ibn Ihkhtipr did 
not think It worth while to ottaefc it. Dr Dloch has 
suggested, "so far as Muhammadan imadeis were con- 
cerned, no senous damage appears to hate occurred to 
the Bodht tree The object which led those wild sons 
of the Central ytsian desert to the destruction and 
desecration of so man> a famous temple in India was not 
religious zeal only I am afraid we should be ote^ 
csnmiting them, if we did not admit that a certain 
delight ui plunder might hate helped to swell the army 
of Bakhtijar Khi|ji when he made his first inroad into 
Bitrar and Bengal towards the close of the twelfth 
century But he did not proceed to Bodh gap, for the 
simple reason that a fitful tree ccrtainl) was no object 
worth "looting". Or, in other words, cie.r the place of 
/e Ml' of Gautama had lost ii<> importance ’ 
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invasion helped to bnng it down in Bihar, That was 
the last vestige of Buddhism m fhae parts, though it 
lingered for a while in the minds of some secbons of the 
people The surviving ministers migrated to Onssa, 
founded colleges in sonthem India’ and mnpp>d the 
tide of evtioction by bmlding eiattyas and 
That question, bowev er, is beyond die snpe of our subject 
It IS a curious fact that all the three Univeoibes,— 
NalandJ, Odandapura and Vikramaiils,— were situated 
at some distance from the Capital or capitals of 
Magadha. IVhat was the reason for it? I venture to 
think that the best answer to such a question has been 
given 1^ the great Habindranath in his Taftmm, He 
writes “A most wonderful thmg that we notice in India 
ts, that here the forest, not the town, is the fountain- 
head of all Its cmlisabon Wherever in India its earliest 
and most wonderful manifestations are noticed, we find 
that here men have not come into so close contact 
aa to be colled or pushed into a compact body, or 
mass, or whole. Here, frees and plants, nrcrs and lakes, 
had an ample opportunity to live m close relationship 
with men In these forests, though there was fauinan 
soaety, there was enough of open space, or aloofness, 
there was no josthng Sbll, this aloofness did not pro- 
duce an inertness in the Indian mind, on the other 
hand, It rendered It all the bnghfer. It is the forest 
that has nurtured the tsro great ancient ages of India, 
theVedic and die Buddhistic. Not only the Vedic 
but Lord Buddha also preached m many woods 
of India. The Royal Faloce had no room for him. 

It was the forest that took him into its lap. The current 
of civilisation that flowed from die forest inundated the 


whole of India" ' 


I TfiranSth says that Pandit SJkyB&I srent to Odevisa and ihou* 

do not know whether the late Mr. Charles RiawH and Mr^ 

M, Jackson had this in view ishen m the Patne ffetnmity tlrsy 
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Such was also the VikraidllS UnHcrsil) and all 
the other anaent Indian Unncr&iUcSi As I ha\c 
said already that although there was close connection 
between the Br^bmanieal and the Buddliist methods 
of teaching, there was one mam dificrencc 
between the Brrihmanic and the Buddhist education, 
01: , that the latter sras not based on Vcdic study and 
Its teachers were not insanably BrShmanas Further, 
Buddhistic education was open to one and all, and not 
mcicl) to the three "twice born” castes All castes 
were equally admissible to the Buddhistic community 
Defects there were in both the system, but “meaningless 
and tmial as many of these regulations seem to us, they 
were no doubt regarded as of great silue by tho^c who 
used them in tho<c far ofi day ° Tltcy must have been 
intended to emphasire the great solemnity of the work 
m which pupil ind teacher were engaged, and to im 
lircss upon the pupil the mystenous sacredness which 
was su] posed to chartctcn'c the knowledge which was 
being passed on to him by his teacher”* Tins may 
'0 ind as a mere ideal to u now 

But we caimot forget that eaetywhere the same 
ideal oras preached u Aneinit India* “Say what 11 
true , do thy duty , do not rwerre from the tmtb , 
do not swtrre from duty , do not neglect greatness ; 
do not neglect what is uecfnl \71iaterer is pren 
thovld he pren wnth faith, not snlbout faith, sntb 
joy, vith modesty, with fear and with hndee's If 
there thould he any doubt in thy mmd with regard 
to any sacred act or with regard to coadnet, rcadnet 
thyeelfat a Brahmana' ’ A'oki’ij ha’’ U.,.a c'oiiy 
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assoaated and, mcf I add, lotmiately also, widi the 
students of Magadha for over a decade, I do not think 
1 can hold up before them a better ideal than vhat ms 
placed by ChSnakya before the pnnces at Fatahpotra 
\ntb vbose teaching be was entrusted and to whom be 
observed * "The Kuig is hononred only in his own kuig- 
dom, the learned are honoured throughout the world". 
The erudite of Magadha were honoured 

throughout the then dvihsed world for their leaimng, 
— and who does not even now revere MahSviia and 
Buddha? — and I can fervently hope that with such 
glorious ideals before them, our students should not he 
wanting in example. Let them remember what manner 
of men their forefathers were, and if they have before 
them such glonous ideals of which, I hope, I have been 
able to give them some idea, I will consider myself 
more than amply rewarded for dehvenng these lectures 
on the glones of Magadha, their and our own Mofoer 
land 

The poet has truly observed — 

"Breathes then the man with soul so dead. 

Who nerer to himself hath eaid, 

This ie my own my native land I” 
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Sir Sultan Ahmad, Vtcc chancellor of the Unner^ty, 
in concluding the coarse of Lectures opened 

“Gentlemen, as this is the list of ascnesofseiy 
interesting lecture^ delivered b) Professor Samaddar 
as our UnivcT'it) Reader, I would be failing in m) duty 
if I did not convey him our hearfclt thaiLs for the same. 

Professor Samaddir has been in this Province for 
a number of years and his work as i research scholar 
and 1 Professor of History, his keen interest in 
Architology and Economics, his connection with all the 
healthy |wblic activities of the students here, lus work on 
the Scnitc ind his (larticular interL't in the sradents 
who come in dose couact with him arcwcllktiown, 
the Calcutti Univcrsit) pud him, and incident illy to 
this University, i greit complimeil wticn they invited 
him to give a «enc> of IccturC', which were ultimitdy 
pabhshed by them I hive sect ihv.'C lecture, and I 
can assure you thvt they fully miiniun the high vtind ird 
of scholarship winch is non atlnbatcd to lus nimi. 

Profcs'or Pinuddar his given u, si\ most interesting 
and instructive lectures which nhc i pnb'ishcd will I hive 
no doub% U. i great contribJtioitothcancii.nl history 
of ^Iagadhl The masterly iiunner in wnicli he has 
deih with lus suhiccl and the sacntiCc siudv wh eh ihcro 
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acknowledge that Professor Samaddar has been a wordi; 
opponent I thank him, as the Vice chancellor of the 
University, for having accepted the readership without 
any honoranom, 1 thank him personally as wdl as 
oil your behalf for the extremely learned lectuies, as I 
feel that these have materially contnbuted to the stock 
of our knowledge of the ancient history of the province " 
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R^ort iht Archeetosicttl Sumy of India, Eastern Circle, 1915- 
igi6 and Archaeological Survey Reports of subsequent years. 

33. F. 131. Htlsa Statue See J. B. 0 R. S., X 37, 
(By courtesy of the Bihar & Onssa Research Soae^). 

33 P 136. Hu Temple at Buddka Goya (after repairs) 
See Cunningham and Mitra. 

34 F 1361 The Buddha Gaya Temple (before repairs). 
See ante, 
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